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PEEFACE. 



Men who have been accustomed to the more 
finished Grammars, employed in teaching the 
ancient Classical Languages ; and who have most 
generally acquired their knowledge of their own 
through them; have felt great embarrassment, 
when they have been called upon to teach the 
English, by means of the Grammars that have 
hitherto been employed. Their arrangement 
has appeared so imperfect, that to obviate the 
inconvenience, many persons have compiled 
forms of their own; and, in several instances, 
have been kind enough to submit their produc- 
tions, however elementary, to the inspection of 
the public eye. The Editor of the present 
Grammar, being called to the education of his 
own family, fell into the same perplexity. The 
diflSculty was, how to make choice of a Grammai^, 
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upon which he liked to commence. Some that 
he procured, were too brief; having rules with- 
out examples for their illustration ; others were 
of a didactic kind, leaving to the master the task 
of verbal instruction and elucidation; others 
were too abstruse and technical ; some came in 
an Epistolary form ; and Mr. Murray's Grammar, 
which hitherto had obtained the greatest pre- 
ference, was arranged in a style so peculiarly 
his own, as not only to overlook the Saxon origin 
of our language, but entirely to reject all con- 
formity with the classical models of Greece and 
Bome ; was not the one exactly to be selected. 
At length, the Grammar published at the ex- 
pense of the late Miss Linwood, of Leicester, for 
the use of her school, from a manuscript compiled 
by the Rev. Henry St. John Bullen, formerly 
Head Master of the classical school there, was 
lent him. And finding it arranged with more 
regard to order, and the classification of the 
several heads, important to be learned ; the 
Editor made it the outline of the scheme which 
is now presented to the public. He found it, 
however, very incorrectly printed, and otherwise 
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constructed with fanciful pecuKarities ; but, at 
the same time so novel in it's form, so capable of 
fiirther enlargement, and so much more nearly 
arranged according to the Latin Grammar, that 
he made choice of it, as the basis of the plan 
herein pursued. And it has been one of the main 
objects of the Editor to carry out this conformity ; 
however, not solely in consonance with the Latin 
model, but that it might more nearly assimilate 
with modem European Grammars, all of which 
approach the construction of the Latin more 
nearly than our own. 

At the commencement of his undertaking, the 
first step taken by the Editor was, carefully to 
revise Mr. Bullen's work itself, to remove from 
it such parts as seemed objectionable ; to correct 
the Tarious typograpHcal errors that defaced it; 
and to add to it such elucidations, as by constant 
.repetition, from time to time, with his children, 
occurred to his observation ; which either appear 
in the text, or are embodied in notes, so pre- 
sented in the body of the work, as to bespeak 
their importance; and so placed to attract the 
perusal of the scholar, in his further progress, as 
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to supply him with every information requisite 
for a complete understanding of the English. 
This being done^ the additions of the Editor were 
found so much more enlarged than he antici- 
pated^ that he was induced to test his observa- 
tions, by a comparison of them with every good 
authority which he was able to procure, or his 
time would allow him to peruse. Where he 
found himself supported, he had no hesitation in 
adopting his observations. And where he had 
advanced what had not occurred to previous 
writers on the subject, he did not expunge it, 
but has confided his conceptions to the candid 
indulgence of the public : that, whether approved 
or not, they might, at least, throw out hints to 
other inquirers, who may seek to improve the 
present attempt Whichever may be the result 
of his undertaking, he will feel satisfied that his 
labour has not been entirely thrown away. And 
be it observed, that the object of this publica- 
tion is, not merely to attempt a servile con- 
formity between the English and the classical 
languages, which has been falsely alleged against 
the first edition of this work ; but rather to con- 
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struct an English Granunar, more nearly in con- 
formity with the general style of other modem 
grammars^ which^ in Europe^ have the same com- 
mon origin ; such as the German^ the Dutch^ the 
Danish^ the Swedish^ the Norwegian^ and the 
Icelandish, which principle has been hitherto 
almost entirely overlooked^ as if the same kindred 
relationship, though traceable in the others, had 
no relative correspondence with the English. 

PttchlbTi March 25thy 1870. 
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Pftge 12. for andy as we say, omit and, 
„ 48. " makes, read fauns. 
„ M. „ 8 e read «A«, or it be.. 
„ 78. y, inocesslMS, r«ad coffless. 
„ — „ abetteth, r^id abetting. 
„ 90. „ thon sangest, read thou sang. 
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GRAMMAR 

(From ypdfifM, a Letter.) 



T I. 
CHAPTEE I. 

1. Gbammab is the art of speaking and writing 
correctly. 

2. Grammar treats of Sentences^ and the 
several parts of which Sentences are composed. 

3. Sentences consist of Words ; 4. Words of 
Syllables; 5. and Syllables of Letters; 6. so 
that Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sentences, 
make up the whole subject of Grammar. 

OP SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

7. The Sounds used in Language, are called 
Articulate Sounds. 



Such questiona as the following, may be used by the Master, as he ad- 
▼ances in the Grammar, with great advantage and assistance to the Scholar ; 
hat for the sake of brevity, they are only inserted at the foot of the first 
chapter, hy way of example. 

Q. 1. What is Grammar? 2. What does Grammar treat of? 8. Of 
wluit do Sentences consist? 4. What do Words consist of? 5. And 
ByllableB? 6. What is the whole subject of Grammar ? 7. What do yon 
mean by an articulate Sound ? 

B 
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1. A Letter is the Character or Mark of 
an Articulate Sound. 

2. Letters are divided into two kinds^ (^) 
Vowels, and Consonants. 

Consonants are again divided, by some G-rammarians, and 
thrown into unimportant distinctions, as Mutes, Liquids, Semi- 
Towels, &c., upon which, Dr. Wall, in his ancient authography 
of the Jews, part i., in a note p. 29, has this remark : ' Ghnm- 
marians have divided consonants into semi-vowels and mutes, 
thereby making a distinction, where there is no real di£Perence ; 
for all of them are mute, in the sense of being incapable of being 
soimded, without the accompaniment of a perfect or imperfect 
vowel.* 

3. A Vowel (fr. vocalis, vocal^ or easily- 
sounded) is a simple articulate Sounds (^e.) it 
makes a full and perfect sound of itself^ as a ore. 

4. A Consonant (fr. con, with or together ; 
and sono, to sound) is a compound articulate 
Sound; 5. which cannot be pronounced, with- 
out being aided by, or sounded with, a yowel, as 
b, d, ovfy pronounced like be, de, ef. 

6. A Diphthong (fr. his, double ; and ^^07- 
70*, a sound) is a compound Vowel, as a, ce, et, 
oi, ouy au, eu. 

7. A Triphthong (fr. rpAs, three ; and 
(l)d6yyo9, a sound) is a combination of three 
vowels, to form one sound, as eau, ieu, oie, in 



1. What is a Letter? 2. How are Letters divided? 8. What is ft 
Vowel? 4. A Consonant? b. Why called Compound? 6. How do yon 
define a Diphthong ? 7. What is a Triphthong ? 
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bureau and beauty, adieu, moiety, and e-y-e in 
eye. 

The Triphthong is not used in words purely English. 

8. In English there are twenty-six Letters, 
which constitute what is called our 

ALPHABET, 

from JlphOf Beta, the first two letters in the Greek Alphabet, 
as we call it from our first three letters, the A, B, C, 

AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhIiJjKkLlMmNnOoPp 
QqRfSsTtUuVvWwXxYyZz. 

9. Of these six are Vowels, viz. a, e, i, o, n, 
andy. 

Y is often employed as a consonant, as when it begins a word 
or syllable, as yet, ^^ellow, .voung, or when it ends a syllable or 
word, preceded by a vowel, as gay, say, boy, boyish, royal, honey, 
&c. In all other situations it is a vowel, as in pony, holy, &;c. 

OF SYLLABLES. 

1. A Syllable (aw, together ; and \afi/3dvw, 
to take) is a sound where one or more Letters 
are taken together^ and pronounced at once ; 
therefore, 2. In every Syllable there must be a 
Vowel or a Diphthong. 

A Syllable is so much of a word as can be sounded at once, 
as land in landlord. A monosyllable {jjl6vos, single ; crvXAaiS^, 
a syllable) consists of one syllable, as dog ; a dissyllable of two 
ijais, double ; and crvAAaiS^, a syllable), as bodkin ; and a tri- 
syllable of three (rpeis, three ; and (rwXAoiB^), as appetite ; and a 
polysyllable of any quantity beyond that number, a word of 
many syllables (fr, ico\hy many ; cvAAajS^, a syllable). 

B 2 
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3. To spell a Word, is to tell the proper 
Letter or Letters in the Syllables which form 
that Word. 



CHAPTER II. 
OF WORDS. 



A Word is any articulate sound which has a 
meaning, and is either Primitive, having no more 
simple sense ; as many good, able ; or Derivative, 
when compounded ; as manful, goodness, charge- 
able. 

* Words are signs to the reader, of what was thought by the 
writer.* 

A compound word is made up of two or more 
words, as life-less, load-stone, mid-summer, pike- 
staffs, round-about, soldier-like, con-join, writing- 
desk, per-ad-venture, never-the-less, &c. 

There are ten sorts of Words or Parts of 
Speech in English, (viz.) : — 

The Article, Substantive (or Noun), Pro- 
noun, Adjective, Verb, Participle, Adverb, 
Conjunction, Preposition, and Interjection. 

The Substantive, Verb, and Pronoun, are de- 
clined — the others have no variation. 

A Substantiye declares its own meaning, and may be gene- 
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rally known, in composition, by it's taking an article or a pre- 
position before it, as a book, an apple, an oak, the table, through 
God, by man, in hope; or by it's making sense of itself, as 
temperance^ virtue^ chastity ; or by it's requiring any other sub- 
stantive that immediately follows it to be in the genitive case, 
as the temperance of the man, the chastity of the woman, 

A Substantive or Noun {nomen^ a name) is 
the name of every object, we either hear, see, 
touch, or discourse of, as — 

Brum, Snow, Ship, Man ; 

And also of the notions we get by hearing, 
Seeing, touching, or talking of these objects, as — 

Sound, Whiteness, Motion, Temperance. 

An Article is a particle in Language, used in 
connection with Nouns, as — 

A garden, an egg, the orange. 

There are two Articles in English, a and the ; 

a is called the Indefinite, and the^ the Definite 

Article. 

A is used before a Consonant, or aspirated /i, 
as — 

A book, a hand, a hymn ; 

and becomes an before a Vowel and a silent A, 
as — 

An animal, an hour, an action, an honourable man. 

Observe, a is also used before the aspirated or long u, as a 
ueefid lesson^ a universal langtmge (which is pronounced as if 
preceded by a y); and an before u short, as an unhappy mortal^ 
an unjust deed. It is a common mistake among children to 
write an before an aspirated A, as an holiday ^ an hero, instead 
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of a holiday, a hero. An is improperly used before one, as snch 
an one ; an being the same as one (says Webster), should not be 
used with it ; an one is a tautology, more properly written, mc^ 
one. 

Articles are used either to limit the extent of 
the Noun^ or to apply it to particular persons 
and things^ thus — 

Man is a general term, and signifies all mankind^ but a man 
is any individual, or some one of the himian species ; also a 
king is any king, but the ling is the king of a particular 
country, as the king of Great Britain, 

If no Article be prefixed^ the Noun is taken 
in a general sense^ as — 

* The proper Study of Mankind is Man* 
' Man is a reasonable being, animals are not/ 

Where man is put for mankind in general, and animals for all 
of every class. 

The Article is seldom used before Attribu- 
tives, or abstract terms, which denote the quali- 
ties or properties of either persons or things — as 
virtue, vice, goodnessy misery, strength^ force, 
faith, hope, charity, and the like. 

Note. — The Indefinite Article a or an ]& 
never used with Plural Numbers, except before 
few, many, and means^ and such words as are 
taken collectively, and therefore give the idea 
of unity. Thus we say, a thousand years, a 
hundred, a dozen, a score. 
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A or an is necessarily singular, being derired from the Anglo- 
Saxon arif an, or ain, which signifies one. As when we say, 
' He went a mile,' (i.e.) one mile ; * It was a yard long/ (i.e.) one 
yard. 

The Definite Article the is used with both 
Singular and Plural Numbers; but neither of 
these Articles can stand before a Vocative Case^ 
as O man, not O the man^ or O a man ; O ox, 
not .0 an ox* 

So mnch as we are indebted to the Saxon language in the for- 
mation of our's, the natural extraction of our word the, seems to 
be from their definite article, se, seo, that, though Dr. Johnson, 
from some reason unexplained^ derives it £n)m the Dutch de. 

An Adjective or adnoim (fr. adjicio, to adjoin, 
or join to) is a word which is joined to a Noun, 
to show the nature, quality, or property of the 
Noun, as — 

A sweet flower, a good man, a agmre table. 

An Adjective may be known by it's making sense with the 
word thing, as a good thing, a bad thing, a high thing, &;c. ; or 
with any substantive whatever, as a sweet apple, a red cow ; and 
the substantive belonging to it may be ascertained by asking 
the question who, or what, with the ac^ective, as 'John was 
industrious.* x Who was industrious ? John. 

The distinguishing mark of an Adjective is, 
that it cannot stand by itself, but has always a 
Substantive near it, expressed, or understood, to 
which it belongs, as — 

A goose affected, empty, vain. 
With provtd and elevated crest. 
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A Pronoun (from pro^ instead of; and nomeuj 
a noun) is a part of speech used instead of a 
Noun, to prevent the too-frequent repetition of 
the same Substantive : thus^ the Spectator says, 
in the story of Marraton and Yaratilda — 

* She had for soin^ time fixed her eye upon Am, t)efore he 

discovered her ' ; 

in which sentence, if there were qo Pronouns, 
the words Marraton and Yaratilda must be 
written twice. 

A Pronoun may be known, like the snbstantire for which it 
stands, by answering to the question who, whichf or what made 
^ith the verb, as — Who had fixed her eye upon him ? * She, ' 

A Verb {verbum, a word) is a word expressed 
or understood in every sentence, and shows the 
existence f action, or suffering of a Noun, as^ — 

I live, I writet I am taught. 

Some use the definition to be, to do, or to suffur. . To be 
signifies existence, from beon (Saxon), or from filos (Greek). 

Whatever I do, or whatever is done to me, 
that action is a verb. Thus, if I eat, drink, talk, 
play, dance, or learn, that action is a verb. If a 
person loves me, hates me, strikes me, talks to 
me, that action is a Verb. 

The Verb, in composition, may be known, if it make sense 
with any of the personal pronouns, or the preposition to, as / 
talk, he plays, t1^ walk, to live, to do, &c. 

A Participle (participo, to partake), is so 
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called^ because it partakes of the nature of a 
Verb and an Adjective, as — 

A Father loving his Children, is a loinng Father. 

A Participle may be generally known by it's ending in ing or 
edt and, like an adjective, it agrees with a substantive. But 
when used separately, it governs the noun following it, in the 
same case, as the verb from which it is derived. The perfect 
participles in the three last conjugations terminate in t, «», 
and^. 

An Adverb (arf, to ; verbum, a verb) is a part 
of speech joined to a Verb, a Participle, an 
Adjective, and often to another Adverb, in order 
to express some circumstance, not included in 
the word by itself, as — 

He lives happily^ she was tolerably learned. 
Having written correctly^ they were commended. 
A man truly wise. 
A boy who studies very diligently, and strives rnost earnestly. 

Sometimes three adverbs are united, as not very prudently, 
much too aeriovsly ; and even four, as not so very speedily, and 
very much Tnore pleasantly. 

Indeed, the adverb may be joined to almost any part of 
speech, even to the substantive, the preposition, or the viter- 
jection, as ' A long time since^ ' Many ages ago,* * I brought him 
to immediately,* * Welcome, again, my long-lost friends ! * So 
that the adverb may be considered an element in language that 
can be joined at mil, to express a condition, a circumstance, an 
extension or limitation of the sense. 

This is the genius of our language, but there are certain ex- 
ceptions, in which, though an adjective cannot qualify another 
adjective, yet an adjective is occasionally employed m an ad- 
verbial sense, as when we say, * a fiorid red colour,' ' a red hot 
poker,* * a great many people,* ' a door wide open,* * a pale blue 
sky.* 

b3 
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An Adverb is kno'wn by answering to the qnestion, how, how 
much, when, or where, as ^ He reads correctly.' How does he 
read? Correctly. * 1 s&w him yesterdai/* When? Yesterday. 

A Preposition {prcB^ before ; and pono, to 
place) is a word placed before Nouns^ Verba, 
and Pronouns, chiefly to show the relation which 
the other words of the sentence bear to them, 
as — 

Abraham was bom qfter the Deluge, and after him Christ 
came into the world, in the reign of Augustus. 

To fear God, and to honour the king, are Christian virtues. 

A Preposition may be known by it's taking a personal pro- 
noun after it, as with him, for her, to them, by us, occ 

A Conjunction (con, together ; and jungo^ to 
join) is used to join Words and Sentences to- 
gethevy as — 

The Violet and Snow-drop are my favourite Flowers, because 
they proclaim that it is Spring. 

The Conjunction may be known from it's position in the 
sentence, and the continuation which it gives to the sense. 
There are other conjunctions which continue the sense, but 
express an opposing meaning, as though, than, neither, nor, lest, 
&c. G^rammarians call the former coi\junctions oopyilative or 
sociative ; the latter, disjunctive or dissociative. 

An Interjection (inter ^ between ; and jacio, to 
throw) is a part of speech thrown into a sentence, 
which may be either added or omitted, without 
destroying the sense ; and is used to express 
some sudden emotion of the mind, whether 
through grief, joy, or any other passion, as — 

Parents often toil, alas ! for undutiful Children. 
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CHAPTER m. 
OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

Substantives are of four sorts : either Proper , 
Common^ Collective^ or Abstract Names. 

Proper Names are the names of individual 
objects, as — 

Charles, Londoiii Thames, France, &c. 

Proper Names are rarely used in the plural number, except to 
designate a race of kings, a number of individuals of one 
family, or several generations of it ; this is done by employing 
the definite article before them, as the Greorges, the Henrys, the 
Edwards, the Howards, the Stewarts, the Middletons. 

Common Names are the names of all objects of 
the same sort or class, as — 

Man, Town, River. 

Collective Nouns express a number of beings, 
or things, assembled together, as the parliament^ 
the people^ the army^ the navy^ the moh^ the 
crowdy the multitude, &c. 

There are also Verbal or Participial Nouns, such as the read- 
ing of a sentence, the hearing of a report, the loving, the holding, 

Substitute in, by, or voith, for the, and of, and the same words 
become G-erunds, as in reading a sentence, by hearing a report, 
&C., which govern the same case as the verbs from which they 
are derived, as neglect no opportunity of serving a friend — 
where friend is the accusative case after the Gerund of serving. 
Vide S^tax, cap. viii. 

Some Nouns are always used in the singular; as strength, 
hardness, envy, benevolence, honesty, meekness, compassion, mcdice. 
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poverty^ 'prudence, gM^ silver^ sloth, pride, pitch, wheat, bread, 
brace, series, species, apparatus, &c. 

But news, breeches, oats, entrails, bellows, riches, lungs, snuffers, 
scissors, tongs, pincers, shears, bowels, stairs, ashes, alms, pains, 
embers, &c., are always written as plurals ; but used as if thej 
were singular. WUnotLt any article, or by taking before them 
the definite article the, or the words a pair of, we say in the 
singular the news, the entrails, the lungs — a pair of bellows, a 
pair of snuffers, scissors, &c. 

Sheep, swine, deer, fsh, mackerel, salmon, trout, means, amends, 
&c. are used either in the singular or plural number, and — 
as we say, * a means to an end,' ' the best means to account 
for it is, to state the matter as you found it ' ; * I will make 
him amends ' (i.e. reparation). These words are rendered sin- 
gular or plural, by employing either the definite or indefinite 
article before them, as we say, a sheep, for one, and the sheep, 
for a quantity. Or by omitting the artide, we say, in the plural, 
sheep are docile, deer are actiye, sufine are filthy. The words 
Mathematics, Metaphysics, Polities, Ethics, Optics, Pneumatics, 
though plural in their foundation, are in construction most fre- 
quently used in the singular number, as we say. Mathematics is 
an e:pilt«d science ; Politics is a dangerous pursuit ; Ethics is an 
improying sf^udy ; and so of the rest. It is customary to write 
the aboye words without the k final. But words of one syllable 
inyariably require it, as prick, stick, back, rack, pluck, &c. It 
is, howeyer, much to be regretted that all our words ending in 
rick, sick, stick, lick, and phick, haye not one uniform mode of 
spelling. 

Abstract Nouns are such as express the ideas 
we derive from visible or sensible objects^ as — 

Goodness, beauty, strength, elegance, honesty, &c. 

For example, when we see a good man, or a great man, or a 
strong man, we speak of his goodness, his greatness, his strength, 
and the like. And if we touch any hard or soft substance, we 
readily transfer our ideas to it's hardness, it's density, it's weight, 
or to it's softness, porosity, or lightness — in which cases, we 
change the qualities before expressed by the adjectires good, 
great, strong, hard, and soft, into corresponding substantiyes. 
Hence their denomination of abstract nouns. 

To Substantives belong two Numbers, the 
Singular and the Plural. 
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The Singular {sinffulus, one only) Speaks of 
but one, as Father. 

The Plural {plus, more) speaks of more than 
one, as Fathers. 

General Rules for forming Plurals. 

The Plural is fonned from the Singular by 
adding s, as — 

King, plur. kings ; Grore, plur. grores ; Age, plur. ages ; 
Spoonful, plur. spoonMs ; Spadeful, plur. spadefuls, &c. 

Exceptions. 

If a word end in s, ss, x, ch, or sh, the Plural 
is formed by adding es, as — 

Mandamus, mandamuses; Summons, summonses; Chorus, 
choruses ; Bebus, rebuses ; G-enius, geniuses (but when this 
last word is used for elves, sprites, or spirits, it makes Genii in 
the plural) ; also. Kiss makes kisses ; Box, boxes ; Coach, 
coaches ; Wish, wishes ; with many others. 

All words with these terminations make their 
Plurals in es, except those which end in ch hard, 
which take only s after the Singular, as — 

MonarchSf DistichSf Pairiarcks, Tetrarchs^ Stomachs^ all of 
which are derived from the Greek. 

We have this mode of Anglicising the following, and a variety 
of other foreign words ; but properly they should preserve their 
own plural constructions, which a knowledge of the originals 
can alone give, (viz.) — 

Foreign words which end in o or i commonly 
take es to form their Plurals, as — 
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Freeeo, fr^BCoes; Volcano, volcanoM; Arehipdago, azchi- 
pelagof^ ; Calico, calicon ; Mulatto, mnlattoM ; aegto, negiofii ; 
I^otato, potato^; Portico, porticos; Manifesto, maaifeatoo; 
with Motto, grotto, memento, proTieo, hezo, echo^ oazgo, &c. 

To these, however, there are certain excep- 
tions. 



Junto, eamio, tyro, solo, ^[uarto, grotto, motto, &c^ which, with 
those that end in to, as trto, foLio, nuncio, form their plurals by 
adding «. 

Some Plurals end in en, as — 

Ox, oxen ; Child, children ; also, Man makes men ; with itfs 
compounds, women, aldermen, &c 

Words ending in / (/? and t ?), though not ac- 
cented on the last syllable, often double that 
letter, when ing or ed is subjoined. 



Cavi/, cavi2Hng, cavi//ed ; worship, worshiping, worBhi|>ped ; 
riye^, rive^dng, rive^^ed, &c. 

This is a matter of usage in the English, which is not sup- 
ported by analoay, nor tf» consonance with grammaUoal con- 
struction; and masmuch as this principle would involye so 
many instances of very doubtful authority, to the encumbmnoe 
of our language, the principle is better avoided. 

If a word end in «, it drops the final e when joined to a fol- 
lowing syllable beginning with a tfowel, (unless the final e is pre- 
ceded by c or ^ soft, when it is either preserved to maintain that 
softness, especially before able, or the vowel of the next syllable 
is, by elision, changed ;) thus, deduce makes deduct^ ; force, 
forciS^; twinge, twingt^^; infringe, mfnngUtle ; but sense 
makes sensid^; white, whittsA; cure, curo^; mistake, mis- 
take^ ; strive, strivt^; live, living; singe, however, makes 
Bingeing (to distinguisn it from singtfMr wiSi the final g hard) ; 
while dye (to colour) makes dyeing ; and manage makes manage- 
able ; peace, ^poaiaeable ; change, changeod^ ; forge, torgeable ; 
trace, traceable; also, slave makes Bl&vish; blue, hlnish; and 
white, whitt«A. 

Monosyllables also ending in s, f, z, and I, preceded by a 
short vowel (with the exception of as, is, has, was, his, this, us 
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yeSt gas, of, and if), nniformlj end in 88, ff, zz, and U^ as glass, 
brass, lass, grass, guess, mess, bless, less, kiss, toss, buss ; and 
cn£P, muff, bluff, stuff; with buzz, buzz, muzz; ill, fill, bell, puU, 
poll, &c. Z, however, when preceded by u, becomes doubled in 
monosyllables; but after t it is single, as in qui? and phle^. 
I^ess, leas, ly, ty, fuU, some, and ment, added to words ending 
in silent e, generally preserve the e from elision, as pal^mea^, 
stnxi^eness, ^ileless, ceaseless, close^, shapely, sur^^y, nic^y, 
pesucefiU, hop^z^, wholesome, abBXement, engiBLgement, advertise- 
ment, &c. Custom, however, has made certain exceptions, as 
duly, truly, awful. But lodgement, abridgment, argument, ao' 
knowUdgment, are exceptions to the rule. Some write judge- 
ment, abridgement, but g is made soft by d preceding it. 

The words expense, license, recompense, which formerly had a 
e in the last syllable, now take an «/ because the latter con- 
sonant is the only one used in their derivatives, as expensive, 
&c. A similar change in only three more words, (viz.) defense, 
offense, and pretense (says Dr. "Webster), would complete the 
analogy. Fence does not require to be so written, because its 
derivatives are spelled with a c, &b fencing, fenced, &c. 

He would also write favor, labor, and such other words, ter- 
minating with the Latin or, rather than encumber them with 
the silent u, which crept in from the Norman French, such as 
emperour, authour, editour, &c. 

Words ending in double Z, when they enter 
into composition^ lose the latter^ 



Till, rmtU; bU, a/ready; du//, du/ness; Ml, beautifii/; skill, 
and fydl, skilhd — except the roots, iU, shrill, stiU, tall, smaU, 
fall, &c., which require the double I to preserve their broad 
sound, as, reca^, install, illness, shri//ness, teUlness, sma^ness, 
sti^ness, fullness, &c 

L at the end of monosyllables is always 
doubled ; as in — 

Be^, tell, isM, "baU, &c. 

Except where a diphthong^ or a double vowel 
goes before it, as in — 

'Feel, kn^l, keel, seal, hedi, hail, nail, &c. 

Brother makes Brethren^ when it signifies ^ a 
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Society;' but generally Brothers ^ when it signi- 
fies sons of the same parent. 

Words ending in y change y into ie in the 
iPlural Number, as — City^ Cities; except there 
be another Vowel in the same syllable, in which 
case, the Plural is regular, as — 

Boy, boys; toy, toys; tray, trays; day, days; kay, keys; 
chimney, chimneys ; joupn«y, journeys ; vall«y, T&Lleys ; delay, 
delays ; money, moneys ; attorney, attorneys, &c. 

To these may be added all words ending in^, 
as — 

Muff, muffs; pufi| puffs; snuff, snu£&; except staff, which 
makes staves ; but distaff makes distaff. 

Words ending in for /<?, change f or fe into 
ve in the Plural, as — 

Calf, calves; half, halves; scarf, scarves; loaf, loaves; leaf, 
leaves ; thief, thieves ; life, lives ; except hoof, which makes 
hoofs, and roof, proof, grief, wharf, dwarf, mischief, handker- 
chief, relief, grief, chief, fife, strife, gulf, turf, &c., which are 
regular. 

Some Saxon Plurals are retained, as — 

Tooth, teeth; foot, feet; goose, geese; mouse, mice; louse, 
lice ; cow, kine ; a hog makes amne (quere sowen^ from 9ovo)\ kine 
(quere cowen, from cow); and deer, deer; also penny makes 
pence. 

Die makes Dice^ when it signifies an ivory 
cube, and Dies, when used for a coiner's stamp. 

The only exceptions not included in these 
rules, are — add, odd, ebb, butt (of wine), effff, 
err^ purr, burr, and inn. 
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A large number of Latin and other foreign 
words, employed in English, retain their own 
Plurals, as — 

Apex, apices; appendix, appendices (or appendixes); calx, 
ealces ; vortex, Tortices ; cherub, chenibim ; seraph, seraphim, 
(or seraphs and cherubs ;) focus, foci, (or focuses;) genus, genera; 
index, indices, (or indexes;) lamina, laminsa; magus, magi; 
stamen, stamina ; stimulus, stimuli ; yirtuoso, virtuosi, &c. 

If ouns in um or ow, by classic rule, make their 
Plurals in a, as — 

Stratum, strata ; arcanum, arcana ; memorandum, memoranda; 
desideratum, desiderata ; phenomenon, phenomena ; criterion, 
criteria ; automaton, automata ; &c. But the tendency of 

The English language is, to reject these foreign 
Plurals : thus we write — 

Encomium Encomiums 

Vivarium Vivariums 

Eulogium Eulogiums 

Museum Museums 

Geranium Geraniums 

Chrysanthemum Chrysanthemums 

Asylum Asylimis 

Idiom Idioms 

Nostrum Nostrums 

Words ending in ry, commonly take the vowel 
in the penultimate, as — 

Auditory, consolatory, interrogatory, predatory, solitary, ex- 
emplary, notary, rotary, boundary, foundery, rectory, consistory, 
with few or no exceptions; and the same may be asserted of 
words in ance or ence^ when derived from words ending in €r, as, 
furtherance, reference, hindcrance from hinder, except — 

Entrance from Enter 

Bemembrance „ Kemember 

Disastrous „ Disaster 

Monstrous „ Monster 
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Wondrous 


from 


Wonder 


CambrouR 


ff 


Cumber 


Sinistrous 


>f 


Sinister 


Dextrous 


ff 


Dexter 


Encumbrance 


it 


Encumber 


With a few others. 







There are other words in uniy which are used 
only in the Singular; as — odium, decorum^ 
forum. 

Those in is and tis, form their Plurals in es, 
as — 

Analysis, analyses ; thesis, theses ; hypothesis, hypotheses ; cro- 
cus, crocuses; genius, geniuses; axis, axes; ellipsis, ellipses; 
basis, bas^s ; emphasis, emphases. 

In compound words, the Jirst alone generally 
takes the Plural form, as — 

Aide-de-camp, au2M-de-camp ; court-martial, courts-martial; 
oousin-german, coumns-germajo. ; father-in-law, /a^Aers-in-law ; 
mother-in-law, mo^^s-in-law ; solicitor-general, solicitors- 
general; vicar-general, vicars-general; inquisitor-general, in- 
quisitors-^ner&l ; coat-of-arms, coa^s-of-arms ; consul-general, 
consuls-general ; with several others. But when the apostrophe 
is added to these terms, the s is placed on the last word only, 
as, * the court-martial's decision,* * my son-in-law's house.* 

For additional rules in spelling, see the obser- 
vations at the end of the verb to rule. 
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CHAWER IV. 

CASES. 

{Cado, to fall.) 

The Cases of Nouns are six, the Nomina^ 
tivcy the Genitive^ the Dative, the Accusative, 
the Vocative, and the Ablative; and are used to 
express the different relations and connections of 
the same Noun. 

In Greek and Latin this is done by altering 
the termination, as — 

Sinff, Nom. Dominns, Gen, Domini, JDat. Domino, &c. 

But in English the Cases are formed by the 
help of Prepositions, as — 

Sing. Nom, a Lord, Gen, of a Lord, Dat, to a Lord, &c. 

Except in the Genitive, which is often written 
with an apostrophe, as — 

Father, Gen. of Father, or Father's. — Children, Gen. of 
Children, or Childbren's. 

The Nominative Case, {Nomino, to name the 
subject of the verb,) is generally found before 
the Verb, and answers to the question Who or 
What, made with the verb, as — 

God made all things. — Who made all things ? — Ans, God. 
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« 

The Genitive, {Giffno, genitusy or GenitivuSy 
beffotten, denotes a thing which arises from 
another, as, * this marCs souy ^ the love of God,) 
is known by the sign of, or is signified by an 
apostrophe, and answers to the question Whose, 
or of Whom, or What? as — 

The Lord's Prayer.— Jf^w Prayer?— .4n«. The Prayer of 
our Lord, which he taught his disciples.* 



* If the plnral end in b, the apofltrophe is written €^ler theJbuU s, witbont 
adding another ; aa—Mp Aunti garden^ or that which belongs to my teo 
annts ; on eagler mngs. And when many nouns follow one another in the 
Gtenitive, with an apoetrophic '«, it is preserved only in the last ; as— /oto 
and Elixa** books. Bat if several words oome between them, each must 
have the t and its apostrophe, as-^7%^ are John's, as well as jRitc^s hooks. 
There are some instances, where the apoetrophic '« is omitted, in the geni- 
tive singular, to avoid the hissing sound occasioned by it; as, when the 
word ends in «, or m, as, Moset^ eeat—Moso^ law— for righteousntuf sake, 
and in some other cases ; as, /or conscience* sake, for psac^ sake, where the 
genitive formed with of, would be better used—* for the sake <tf oonacdenoe,' 
or ' the sake qf peace,' In Proper names, however, ending in#, grammarians 
generally- preserve the second s, aa—l%omas*s book, Jamais minister, Harriit 
ftermes, Bumt^s poems, &c., which Bishop I/owth thus explains — * ChnFs ffraes 
was formerly written Oodis grace (similarly to the Sazon Cotep, Godes). 
We now (says he) very improperly shorten it, with an apoatro^e, even 
though we are obliged to pronounce it fully, as- Thoma^s book, 1. e. Thomasl^ 
book, not Thomas Am book, as is commonly supposed.' The direct deriva- 
ti<m of this case from the Sazon genitive is very apparent, llie Saxoos 
wrote Daui^ef fealm (Davides Sealm) a Psalm of David, which we ex- 

press by striking out the e from the genitiye termination, and writiog it 
with an apostrophe, David's psalm, * That it cannot be Thomas his book ia 
evident,' says Dr. Todd, ' as the same form applies to nouns /cmmtiie, and to 
things inanimate, inasmuch as it would be improper to suppose that the 
feminine genitive Frances's bonnet, required to be read Frances his bonnet' 
About 1350, in the time of Chaucer, the dedenslons of Sazon nouns (saijrs 
Mr. Bosworth, Gram. 83), were reduced from siz mentioned by Hictaw, to 
one, and instead of a variety of cases in both numbers, they had (mly a 
genitive case singular, which was uniformly deduced from the nominanve 
by adding e« to it ; or only s, if it ended in an e feminine ; and that same 
form was used to express the plural number in all its oases, as— nom. shour, 
gen. shoures, plural shoures, Kom. name, gen. names, plural names ; and the 
same transition from the genitive termination is, to es, ie abundantly appa* 
rent in Bagster's Hexapla, when Wiclif s first translation of the New 
Testament is compared vrith the subsequent one puUished at Bheims. If 
■any word or words follow the genitive, to describe the person or thing 
spoken of more accurately, the apoetrophic '« is placed after tiie genitive ia 
r^men, the noun that governs it being placed last, as, Solomon's Templet 
And in some instances, we use both the preposition of (the sign of the 
genitive), and the apostrophe too, as, he is a friend cf Bkhard^s, tie. one cf 
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The Dative, (jDo, datus^ giveny or tending to 
some object,) is expressed by the sign to or for, 
and answers to the question. To whom ? or For 
what? as — 

Christ gave a prayer to his Disciples. — To whom did Christ 
give a prayer? — Ans, To his Disciples. 

The Accusative, {Accusatus, the thing pro^ 
nouncedy affirmedy or chargedy — the word on which 
the action terminates,) comes after the Verb, 
and answers to the question, Whomy or What? 
as — 

I hear the preacher. — Whom do I hear ? — Ans. The Preacher. 
I belieye the Scriptures. — ^What do I believe?— ^w«. The Scrip- 
tures. 

The Vocative, (^VocatuSy called^ is used in 
calling y addressing, or speaking to, and is known 
by the sign O, expressed or understood, as — 

Universal Lord, be bounteous stiU 



To give us only good. — Lord^ how gracious thou art! 

The Ablative (Afferoy ablatus)y the object from 
which anything is derived, or by whom, or with 
what, it is performed, as—Jrom God cometh our 
peace ; or bgy withy or in hiniy we live, is known 



BiehardC* /Hendi—'witlx some qf Leicester'* retinae— she Utcs in a honae q< 
Miss Wrighfs, 

In poetry the apostrophe is often employed to mark an elision from or a 
oontiaction of a word, as, the earth's produced from mud, i.e. the earth is 
produced, &c. J/ so/t humanity e'er touched your breast, i.e. ever. Or when 
one word ends, and the next begins with a vowel, as, th' embattled plain, 
th' empyreal sphere. 
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hj the signs by, with, from, and iriy and answers 
to the question, by whom, or from, with, or in 
what? as — 

Benevolence and good nature are eijoined ns by our religion, — 
By what ?—An8. By our religion. 



OF GENDEB. 

The Gendeks of Nouns are three — ^the Mas- 
culine, the Feminine, and the Neuter, 

The Masculine denotes the Male Sex. 

The Feminine the Female Sex. 

The Neuter, (Neuter, neither,) is of neither 
Gender ; that is, it excludes all consideration of 
Sex. 

Accordingly, all Animals are either Masculine 
or Feminine. 

And all Inanimate things, or things without 
life, are Neuter, as — 



A Father 


A Son 


A Horse 


Masc. 


A Mother 


A Daughter 


A Hen 


Fent. 


A Table 


A Book 


A Pen 


Neut. 



In the English tongue it seems a general rule (except when 
infrinsed by a figure of speech), that no substantive is masctUme 
but what denotes a male animal substance ; nor feminine^ but 
what denotes a female animal substance ; and that where the 
substance has no sex, the substantive is always newter. But it 
is not so in Greek, Latin, and many of the modem tongues.— 
Harris, 43. In this respect (says Bosworth) the English lan- 
guage is supposed to be more philosophically correct than any 
other; as most of them, both ancient and modem, assign the 
masculine or feminine gender to inanimate things. 
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The French, Spanish, and Italian, having no 
Neuter y every noun must be either Masculine or 
Feminine. 

There are three ways of distinguishing the 
Masculine from the Feminine. 

1st. By altering the termination, as — 



Duke 

Lion 

Heir 

Host 

Negro 

Saltan 

Hero 



Duchess 

Lioness 

Heiress 

Hostess 

Negress 

Sultana 

Heroine 



Actor 
Gk)d 
Poet 
Priest 



Actress 
Goddess 
Poetess 
Priestess 



Marquis Marchioness 
Widower Widow. 



2nd. By changing the word entirely, and then 
the Male is called by one name, which is Mascu- 
line ; and the Female by another, which is Femi- 
nine, as — 



A Horse, a Mare 
A Bull, a Cow 
A Cock, a Hen 
A Drake, a Duck 
A Dog, a Bitch 
A Buck, a Doe 
A Stag, a Hind 



A King, a Queen 
A Ham, an £we 
A Son, a Daughter 
A Lord, a Lady 
A Boy, a Girl 
A Lad, a Lass 
A Brother, a Sister. 



3rd. By the addition of another word, signifi- 
cant of the sex, as — 



Cock-sparrow 

Man-servant 

He-eoat 

He-bear 

Bride-groom 

Male-child 

Man-kind 

Male-eagle 



Hen-sparrow 

Maid-servant 

She-goat 

She-bear 

Bride-maid 

Female-child 

Woman-kind 

Female-eagle. 
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Some Nouns are either Masculine or Feminine, 
and are called epicenes {hrlj and icoii/oy, common), 
or nouns of a common^ or mixed gender^ (hrucoawv 



Parent, child, person, cousin, infiemt, friend, servant, serpent, 
neighbour, eagle, crow, mouse, bird, &c. 

And some Neuter Nouns are, by usage, con- 
verted into Masculine or Feminine, as — 

We say of the sun, *He rises ;' or of the moon, ' She is behind 
a cloud ; or of a ship, * She is a fine vessel,' whether named the 
Hercules, the Rot/al Oeorae, or The Prince ; and of time, * Be has 
destroyed his thousands. 

Words ending with the Latin terminations tor 
and soVf for the most part preserve the same 
form in both genders ; but the word executor 
makes execu^zo:, and testator te&tsLtrixy mediator 
medisLtriXi in the feminine gender. 



DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

In English there is no distinction of Nouns into different de- 
clensions, as in Latin, Greek, Saixon, and other languages, but 
one formula serves to construct all the substantives, with the 
simple difference of the articles which are employed with them, 
and the termination of the plural, sometimes in s alone, and at 
others, in es. 

In using the apostrophic Genitive, beware of 
the number of the Noun, as — 

* Mother's eina.y and mothers' plu.,* which sufficiently indicates 
the number of tne noun. When the plural does not end in 9, 
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the apostrophe, accompanied with an s (as in the siugular), will 
be required, as — 

Ox'tf sing.f oxen^s plu.^ tooth'«, teeth*«, mouse'^, mice'«, &c. 

Examples with the Indefinite Article, a, or 
any are thus declined : — 



Sing, 
Nom. a dog 

Gen. of a dog, or a dog'a 
Dai, to OT for a dog 
Ace. a dog 
Voc. O dog 

Abl. bt/t witkyfrom, or in a 
dog. 

Sing. 
Nom. an eagle 

Gen. of an eagle, or an eagle's 
Dat. to orfor an eagle 
Aee. an eagle 
Vbe. O eagle 

Abl. by, withf frorn^ or in an 
eagle 



N.ur. 
Kom. dogs 

Gen. of dogs, or dogs* 
Lot. to or /or dogs 
Ace. dogs 
Voc. dogs 

Abl. bt/t withf fromj or i», 
dogs. 

Plur. 
Nom. eagles 

Gen. of eagles, or eagles' 
Bat. to oifor eagles 
Ace. eagles 
Voc. eagles 

Abl. by^ withy fromy or in 
eagles. 



Example with the Definite Article, the- 



Sing. 
Nom. the man 

Gen, of the man, or the man's 
Dat. to the man 
Ace. the man 
Voc. O man 
Abl. from the man 



Hur. 
Nom, the men 

Gen. of the men, or the men's 
Bat. to the men 
Ace. the men 
Voc. men 
Abl. from the men. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives have no form of declension, and 
admit of no variation in Gender, Number, or 
Case, and may be declined with their substan- 
tives in the following manner : — 
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The Greeks, the Latins, and the Saxons, dech'ne their Adjec- 
tiyes, by the triple variation of Gender, Case, and Number ; but 
the English never vary them in these particulars, by any inflec- 
tive indication ; but through all kinds of concord, preserve them 
still the same. 



Sing, 
Nam. a green leaf 
Gen. of a green leaf, or a green 

leaf's 
Dat. to a green leaf 
Ace. a green leaf 
Voc. green leaf 
Abl. with a green leaf 



Nom. the Utile mouse 

Gen. of the little mouse, or the 

little mouse's 
Dat. to the little mouse 
Ace. the little mouse 
Voc. little mouse 
Abl. by the little mouse 



Plur. 
Nom. green leaves 
Gen. of green leaves, or green 

leaves' 
Dat. to green leaves 
Ace. green leaves 
Voc. green leaves 
Abl. with green leaves. 

Plur. 
Nom, the little mice 
Gtn. of the little mice, or the 

little mice's 
Dat. to the little mice 
Aoc, the little mice 
Voc. little mice 
Abl. with the little mice. 



An odd thing — or an old man — will form other examples for 
the exercise of the pupil in the application of the Indefinite 
Article an. 



Sing. 
Nom. an old man 
Gen. of an old man, or man's 
Dat. to an old man 
Ace. an old man 
Voc. O old man 
Abl. from an old man 



Plur. 

Nom. old men 

Gen. of old men, or men's 

Dat. to old men 

Ace. old men 

Voc. old men 

Abl. from old men. 



Mr. Arnold well remarks, that with regard to the plural of 
proper names, usage is still imsettled. Some persons would say, 
the Miss Thompsons^ others the Misses Thompson : the former 
mode is clearly more in keeping with the general practice of the 
language, and one's leaning at first would be towards it : but 
those who plimie themselves on their accuracy adopt the latter, 
and at all events they can allege the authority of Swift, who 
writes * / went to the Ladies Butler.* With respect, however, to 
the Miss Thompsons, or the Misses Thompson, I am decidedly 
for the Miss Thompsons : no one would think of speaking, as we 
are told we ought to write. Dr. Crombie, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Angus, also agree in this construction. 
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CHAPTER V, 
COMPARISOK OF ADJECTIVES, 

Adjectives undergo no variation, except in 
their degrees of comparison, which are threcy 
viz. — 

The Positive^ the Comparative^ and the Super-- 
lative* 

The primitive, or simple state of the Adjective, 
is called the P^sitive^ as — 

Wise, "Bhort. 

The Comparative increases or diminishes the 
power of the Adjective, and is formed by adding 
r or er to the Positive, as of wise is formed wiser ^ 
and of shorty shorter y which exactly accords with 
the Saxon. 

But in words of more than one syllable, the 
Comparative is generally made by the Positive 
and the word morey as — 

Absent, compv Tnore absent. 

The Superlative extends or diminishes the 

signification of the Adjective to the greatest 

degree, and is formed by adding st or est to the 

Positive, as of wise is formed wisest, and of shorty 

shortest 

To diminish the signification of Adjectives, 

c 2 
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where the word itself (by the u^al construction) 
is not a diminuent^ like shorty the words less and 
least are frequently used^ in the formation of the 
Comparative and Superlative degrees, aa more 
and 7710^^ are to increase them, as — 

Wise, comp. less wise, supeH. least wise. 
Healthy, comp. less healthy, euperl. least healthy. 

But generally in words of more than 07ie syl- 
lable, the Superlative is formed by the Positive 
and the word mosty in strict analogy with the 
Saxon original, as — 

Lovely, tuperl. most loTely. 

Note. — If the word end in y, the letter y is 
changed into i in the Comparative and Super- 
lative, as — 



Pos. 


Comp. 


Superl. 


Happy 


happier 


happiest 


Pretty 


prettier 
heavier 


prettiest 
heaviest 


Heavy 


Merry 


merrier 


merriest 


Easy 


easier 


easiest 


Shy 


shier 


shiest 


Dry 


drier 


driest 



But when the final y is preceded by a vowel, it undergoes no 
change, as— ^ay, gayer ^ goyest^ — gray^ grayer^ grayest: where, 
to avoid the imion of three vowels, the y becomes a consonant 

An Adjective which ends with a single con- 
sonant, having a short vowel going before it, 
doubles the last consonant when it is compared, 
as — 
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P<w. Convp, Superl. 

Big bigger biggest 

Sad sadder saddest^ &c. 

rhe Saxon, like the English Adjectives, are compared by add- 
; er and est to the Positive ; and sometimes or and oaty or ar 
1 (ut, and ur and ustf &c. ; but the process is identical. 



Exceptions. 

1st. Some Adjectives are compared irregu-- 
rly^ as — 

Po5. Com'p, Superl. 

Old older oldest, or 

Old elder eldest, from the 

Saxon eald or oeld. The primitive eld is now obsolete. Older 
i oldest, are applied to things ; elder and eldest, to persons. 

Pos. Comp. Superl. 

6°°? \ better best 

well J 

bad worse worst 

'"»* \ more most 

many J 

little less* least 

late later latest, or last 

ffar further furthest 

near nearer nearest or next. 

Far also makes furthermore and furthermost, and — 

fore former foremost or first. 

* It is also an error to say lesser, which assumes that less is 
) Positive. 

t Far or forth^ makes further, furthest, or furthermost. To 
f farther and farthest is corrupt orthography. Far comes 
»m the Saxon, — 

Fe .ji Fynn© (Fyp) Pynn^p^, or 

Fofi Fup>pe Fypmerte 
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2nd. In some words, the Superlative is formed 
by putting the word most after them, as — 

Nethewno*^ nttermo*^, npperwioa^, yoA^xmost, bettermos^ 
hindermoA^, iar^most^ aftermo^^; — most is sometimes added to 
Substantives, as Xargmost^ soiith9RO«^. 

Some Adjectives, from their very nature, 
admit of no increase or extension ; and therefore 
have no Comparative or Superlative, as — ^ 

All, each, square, circular, triangular, thousand, universal, 
eternal, &c. It is true, we have the expressions, squarer, mnrt 
circular, mjore triangular, in speaking of defective figures of these 
forms, but properly, a fixed quantity is subject to no variation. 
So we sometimes hear of a language or a habit, being 'nwre or 
most universal. 

To these may be added such words as chief 
extreme^ and utmost, which are already, by the 
sense which they bear. Superlatives, and there- 
fore admit of no further increase. 

Some Adverbs are also compared, as — 

Pos. Comp, Superl, 

Soon sooner soonest 

Often oftener oftenest. 

And those which end in ly, which means like, (as man/y or 
m&nlike,) are compared by more and most, and less and least, 
as — 

Pos. Comp. Superl. 

Wisely more wisely most wisely 

Costly „ costly „ costly 



Justly „ justly 

Properly „ properly 

Fortunately „ fortunately 

Drily „ drily 



justly 
properly 
fortunately 
drily. 



The Adjectives much and little become Adverbs, when prefixed 
to adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, to denote comparison, as — 
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Much richer, more learned, mast affectionately, less truly, 
' She loved muchf and spoke littUf* &c. ; hut when used to 
qualify nouns, they are A(^ectives; as — much people, little 
mice, Tnore guns, the least creatures, &c. 

Those words which are adopted into our language, and are 
allowed to retain y in the middle of their syllables, are derived 
from the Greek; our y corresponding with their upsilon (T), 
hence called by the French y Greque ; as — 

Embr^, physick, mystery, sycophant, synod, syncope, l^pe, &c. 

The termination ish may be accounted, in 
some sort, a degree of comparison, as — 

Black, blacki^A ; salt, salti^A ; damp, dampish ; late, l&tish ; 
and sometimes the same expression is conveyexl, by adding y to 
a noun, which, at the same time, converts it into an adjective, 
as — 

Salt, salty ; cloud, cloudy ; length, lengthy ; dust, dus^y ; flesh, 
fleshy; &c. 

And such is the effect of the adverb rather, when combined 
with an adjective, as — 

Rather flat; rather black, &c. And this word, as well as 
much, far, considerably, a little, somewhat, is often used with the 
comparative, to give greater force to it, as — 

Rather better ; far inferior ; rather higher ; much better ; a 
little larger ; somewhat heavier, &c. 

Some comparisons are also signified by con- 
junctions, placed antithetically, as — 

Neither good nor evil could restrain him. 

As white as snow. 

As the stars, so shall thy seed be. 

Although and yet, or nevertheless ; either and or ; so and that, 
are similarly used. 

In English, as in other languages, we express 
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the Superlative by employing an adverb^ im- 
porting intensity, as — 

Very, exceedingly, truly, (viz.) very good, exceedingly happy, 
truly honest. This method is called the superlative of eminence, 
and the usual mode the superlative of comparison. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PRONOUNS. 



There are three sorts of Pronouns, Pronouns 
Substantive^ Pronouns Adjective^ and Pronouns 
Relative. 

The Pronouns Substantive are 7, thouy he, she, 
it, we, ye or you, and they ; and these, like other 
Substantives, declare their own meaning, without 
the help of any other word, as — 

He said t7, and wt believe him. 

These are used to express the first, second, and third persons 
of verbs — /and we are the first person, and point out the speaker 
or speakers. Thou^ ye, or you, are the second ; and express the 
person or persons spoken to. He, she, it, and they, are the third ; 
and declare the thing or things, person or persons, spoken of. It 
is used only for things without life. Morell includes one among 
the pergonal pronouns, and calls it indefinite. It is quite dis- 
tinct from the numeral adjective one, being derived from the 
French <w ; as, ' One hardly knows how.* 

The Pronouns Adjective are my, thy, his, her, 
our, your, and their, which, like other Adjec- 
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lives, have no meaning unless ihej are joined to 
a Substantive, as — 

3fy courage, and Her beauty. 

The Pronouns Relative are who^ which, and 
that, and are called Relative because they relate 
to some noun goinff before, which is therefore 
called the Antecedent (from ante, before ; and 
cedo, to go), as — 

The man who came from Loudon. 

The iDoman whorfii (or that^) I saw yesterday. 

7he trees which stand in the park, (or that stand.)* 

The horse which ran so swiftly. 

According to which examples it may be ob- 
served, that who is always applied to persons, 
and which to animals, and things without life.f 
But that applies either to persons or things. 

There are some other words which partake of 
the nature both of a Pronoun and an Adjective, 
and are therefore called Pronominal Adjectives, 
as — 

7%i8, thai^ any, some, one, none, eack^ either, neither, and 
whether ; as well as much and many, are occasionally used as 
sxibatantives, and are followed by other nouns in the genitive ; 
aa, * Any of the Tuen, some qf the horses,' &c 

Each, every, other, neither, whether, and the same, are similarly 
used. 



* In this sense, that may be used either with a singular or plural object ; 
as, ' The man ihcu, or the men that, hare not music in themselyes are fit for 
treason.* But when used demonstratively ^ it takes the plural form, to agree 
with the noun with which it is connected ; as, * That man,' ' (hose men.' 

t See Spectator, Vol. i. No. 78. * The humble petition of who and whkhJ' 

c 3 
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Neither is not either ; none is an abridgement of no OM. 
Aught is any thing. Avght and none are nsed, howeyer, in both 
numbers, but cannot be joined to a noun. Another is one other, 
and has no plural. Other is never used in the plural, except 
the plural noun to which it relates is otnitted, and then it is 
taken substantively; as, *1 have sent other horses,' (i.e.) 'I 
have not sent the same, bat others.* 

Self and own ^ are AflSrmative Pronouns, and 
are often joined to the other Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, to give them greater intensity or identity, 
as — 

Myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself^ and their plurals, our- 
selves, yovaselves, themselves, and my own^ thy own, his ouMy her 
own, its own, our own, your ouw, their own. 

Sometimes both these words are employed at 
once, as — miy own self, thy own self, his own self, 
&c.t 



* Self and otm should be joined only to the genitive cases of personal pro- 
nouns (or their possessive state), as we find in the words, fnyself, Myself, 
oi/rselves, vo*'*" own, fheir own, Ms own, &c. Wherefore, himseii, them- 
selves, and tYself , are corruptions of Atwelf , Metrselves, and t^jself, as is evi< 
dent from the parallel use of ovm, which is never written him own, them 
own, or it own. 

t Ovm, instead of being derived from the Saxon asen, which would con- 
vert it into an adjective, seems rather derivable from tSone, the accusative 
case of the Saxon pronominal article S« ; and is so used in their mode of 
expression, in an emphatic sense, as— 

Hif tSone sc'halKoban, (Ps. iv. 4,) his own Holy one, or the Holy one of 
him. Hir "Sone serniypeban, (Ps. xix. 6,) His own anointed, or the 
anointed one of Him. Hir "Sone heao naman, (Ps. vii. 17,) his own high 
name, or the high name oi him ; which perfectly agrees with our construe* 
tion of own, with the genitive of the personal pronoun ; and still when so 
combined, employed to agree, as a pronoun adjective, with the accusative 
case of the noon with which it is united, tincombined, it is a verb^as— 

When you come, then find me ont. 
And own me for your son. — Dryden. 

He owns his guilt— where it has the sense of avowal or confession. 
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DECLENSION OF PBONOUNS. 

Pronouns, like other nonns, are of three genders, but admit of 
no yariation to express it ; except in the third person of the verb, 
when he is masculine, she feminine, and it neuter. In the first 
and second persons, the variation is unnecessary, who being 
either the person addressing, or the one addressed, must always 
be present, when mentioned. 



Sing, 
Nom, I 

Gen. of met or mine 
Dat. to me 
Ace, me 

Voc, 

Abl. by me 



Flur. 
Nom. We 

Gen. of us, or our's 
Dat. to us 
Ace. us 

Voc. 

Abl, &yus. 



The vocative is like the nominative, and those Pronouns 
which do not admit of this construction have no vocative. 



Sing, 
Nom. Thou 
Gen. of thee, or thine 
Dat. to thee 
Ace. thee 
Voc. thou 
Abl. with thee. 



Plur. 
Nom. Ye, or you 
Gen. of you, or your^s 
Dat. to you 
Ace. you 

Voc. ye, or you 
Abl. with you. 



You may be separately declined, and is used 
in the singular as well as the plural, thus — 



Sing, 
Nom. You 
Gen. of you, or your*s 
Dat. to you 
Ace. you 
Voc. you 
Abl, by you 



Hur, 
Nom, You 

Gen. of you, or your's 
Dat. to you 
Ace, you 
Voc. Oyou 
AU, by you. 
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Sing. 
Kom. He, she, it 

Ihis 
Gen. q/'him, her, it, or | her's 

Jifa 
Dat. to him, her, it 
Aec. him, her, it 

roc. 

Abl. by, withf fiomt or in, 
him, her, it. 



Viur, 
Nom. They 

Gen. of them, or their's 
Dat, to them 
Aec. them 

Voc. 

AU. bfft vntk, fromt or in, 
Uiem. 



The Pronominal Adjectives this and that^ and 
the Relative who, are thus declined in each num- 
ber, without variation. 



Sing, 
^om. This 
Gen. of thin 
Dat. to this 
Ace. this 
Voc. this 

Abl. by^ with, from, or in 
this 



Plur. 
Nom. These 
Gen. o/* these 
Dat. to these 
Ace, these 
Toe. these 

AU. by, with, from, or in, 
these. 



This, and its plural these, are employed to denote objects and 
things immediately near. That and those are used to designate 
things at a distance. So also, when these pronouns are made to 
refer to persons or things, already mentioned, that denotes the 
former or more distant ; and this the latter and nearer ; 



The timid and the brave man, are alike open to censure, thit 
for his fear, and this for his rashness. 



Sing, 
Nom, That 
Gen. of t\i9.t 
Dat. to that 
Ace. that 
Voc. ihat 

Abl. by, with, from, or in, 
that 



Hur. 
Nom, Those 
Gen. of those 
Dat, to those 
Ace, those 
Voc. those 

Abl. by, wiih, from, or in, 
those. 



That is a relative, when it will take the sense of who or wUch, 
as — Let him that standeth, take heed lest he fall, (i.e.) ioho 
standeth. The days that are past, (i. e.) which. And a de9M»' 
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straiive, when it comes immediately before if s noun, expressed 
or understood ; as, — ITiat man I hate ; 27iat is not what I want ; 
and sometimes a conjunction ; as — Live well, that jou may die 
well. 

Who is decKned alike in both numbers, and 
like a conjunction, has the power of connecting 
sentences, as — 

Ye Nai'ds fair, who o'er these floods preside. 

Fluf. . 



Sing, 
JS^om. Who 

Gen. of whom, or whose 
Dat. to whom 
Ace. whom 

yoc. 

Abl. by whom 



Nom. Who 

Gen. of whom, or whose 

Dat. to whom 

Ace. whom 

Voc. 

AhL by whom. 



Whose is rather the poetical, than the regular genitive of 
which — ' The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste.*— 
Dr. Johnson. But many of our best writers use it in prose. 

In the same manner are declined whoever^ 
whichever y and whatever. The two last have no 
Tariation in case or number. 

Who, which, what, and whether, when used in 
ashing questions, ate called Interrogatives (inters 
rogo, to ask a question), as— 

Who is he ? Which is the house ? Which man do you mean ? 
What did he say ? What man is this ? Whether of the two will 
you prefer ? 

What is compounded of which and that, and includes both the 
antecedent and the relative ; as — This is what I want, (i.e.) the 
thing whichf or that which I want. That, as a relative, is often 
used to prevent the too frequent repetition of who and which, as 
— The man that came yesterday, (i.e.) who came. 

That is also used, after two or more antecedents of different 
genders, as — The man, the cow, the dog, and the wagon, that went 
over the bridge. 
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Which and whaty with their compounds which- 
ever and whatever y have no variation in case or 
number. 

Eachy either y neither ^ other, and the Pronoun 
whether,^ also ally any^ noncy somCy suchy and the 
samCy are declined without altering their termi- 
nations. 

Other and one are often used as Substantives^ 
as — 

No other, many others, do unto others, the Holy One^ many a 
one, every one, a bard one, &c. 

On^ is sometimes found in the plural> as^ the 
old onesy the good onesy the little ones* 

Who inquires a person's name. What inquires his occupa- 
tion, or character. Which selects one or more persons or things 
from a number. 

Whichsoever, and whatsoever, and howsoever, are obsolete, ex- 
cept when, by Tmesis, a noun separates the relative from the 
affix, as, which day soever, what man soever, how fierce soever ; 
but whoever^ whichever, and whatever, are still in use. 

The Adverbs why, where, how, when, &c, are not unfrequently 
used as interrogatives, and are called Interrogative Adverbs, as, 
Why did he do so ? Where did you put it ? How do you do ? 
When did they arrive ? 



* Each, either, neither, nor, other, and whether, are generally applied to 
two persons or things ; that is, it is inaccnrate to say ' either of tb« three.' 
Thus we say, neither this, nor the other. Whether of the twain. Bverf 
relates to many objects, though regarded individuallp ; all, to many ohjects, 
though regarded collectitely \ as, ' Every ship, all the ships.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TEBBS 

AnE either Active, Passive, or Neuter. 

Verbs have two voices, the Active and the 
Passive. 

A Verb i» of the Active {ago^ to act or do) 
voice when it expresses an action, as— 

I hold the Pen. 

A Verb is of the Passive {patior, to suffer) 
voice when it expresses the suffering or receiving 
of an action, as — 

The pen ie made ; I am pursued.* 

Active Verbs are of two sorts, Transitive 
and Intbaksitive, or Neuter. 

A Verb is called transitive {transeoy to pass 
on or over) when the action passes on to some 
object, and conveys an imperfect sense, except 
the object referred to be supplied, as — 

I bring — -What? The book. 

* A verb aetivt implies an agent, and an object acted ttpon ; as, ' / raxd the 
book.' A verb passive expresses an object acttd upon, and an agent by 
-which the action is effected ; aa, ' The book was read by me.' Hence when 
the agent comes b^ore the verb, and the o^Vef follows it, the verb is aotiTe. 
Bnt when the <^eet comes before the verb, and the agent follows it, the verb 
Is passive. In the neuter verb, the agent and the object are the same ; so 
that there is neither action nor passion ; as, / «tY, he runs^ &c. The nenter 
rerbs are formed like the active, and have no passive construction* The 
transitives have botii the active and the passive form. It is ea^y to diBtin- 
guikh a transOive from a neuter verb. If the accusative case of a pronoun 
can be placed after the verb, it it transitive ; as, * I hate him,* If not, it is 
neuter ; as, ' / run»* 
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Therefore to bring is a Verb Transitive. 

When the action does not pass on to another 
word, the Verb is called Intransitive (m, not; 
and transeo, to pass on) or Neuter, as — 

He sleeps ^What ? 

There is no answer, because the action is 
complete, therefore to sleep is a Verb Intransitive. 

Verbs are also Regular , Irregular, and Defto 
tive. 

Note. — In conjugating and declining Verbs, 
the following terms are used: Modes^ Tenses, 
Numbers, and Persons. 

MODES. 

There are five Modes {modu.^, a manner or 
fashion) or Manners of expressing an action: — 
The Indicative, the Imperative, the Potential, 
the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive. 

The Indicative mode {indico, to declare) de* 
dares an action, as — 

I read. 

The Imperative {impero, to conmiand) com- 
mandSi entreats, or advises, as— 

Read your lesiOD — teach me to read it'^ht me go—Ut ui 
begin. 
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The Potential {jpotentiay power) signifies 
power y possibility, or duty ; and is known by the 
signs mayy can, mighty could, would, should, and 
musty as — 

I may come. We should learn. 

The Subjunctive {suhjungo, to subjoin) has 
some conjunction, expressed or understood, going 
before it, and is so called because it is subjoined 
to such word, signifying doubt or uncertainty, 
as — 

Iflbeai home, I shall see jou. 

Tdl time 
Improve the piece, or wise experience give 
The proper finishing. 

This mode which supposes some condition, whether of willf 
possibility/, liberty, or obligation, belongs to the Indicative, but is 
dependent upon something going before, which determines it to 
the SubjuDctiye mode, as, if, thotigh, althovgh, unless, less, except, 
until, ere, &c. — ^Bp. Lowth. 

The Infinitive {in, not ; and ^nio, to limit) 
simply expresses an action, without limiting, 
defining, or declaring .either it's number or per- 
son, and is known by the sign to, as — 

To love, to please, to admire. 

TENSES. 

Tense signifies Time (tempus, time), that is, 
the time in which an action takes place. 
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There are six Tenses, or Times, belonging to 
English Verbs : — the Present, the Imperfect, 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, and the First and 
Second Futures. 

The Present Tense speaks of an action now 
doing, but not done, and is known by the signs 
do and am, as — 

I writey or am writing, or do write a letter. . 

Properly, the English language, like the Saxon, has but tw 
tenses for it's verbs — ^the Present^ and the Imperfect^ or fast 
action, as, I rule, I ruled ; I thinks I thought; I take, I took; I 
sing, I sang. The other tenses which we adopt are formed by 
means of auxiliaries.* 



* INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 



Sing, 



Ic Lupisc, I love 
Du LuralT, thou lovest 
Hf;, heo, nir, Lnpa'5, he, she, 
or it loveth. 



Plur, 



Ee LuriatS, we love 
e Luna's, ye love 
Hi Lupia"^, they love. 



The second person singular is sometimes written LurefC or LurfC. and 
then the third person is formed in LupelS or LuptSi which is still nearer the 
English construction. And, moreov^, Boswortli observes that tiiis tense is 
formed by the Neuter Verb eoni, / am, and the Present Participle, as— 

Ic eora lurienbe, I love, am loving, or do love. 

Du eapc lupienbe, thou lovest, art loving, or dost love. 

He yf lupienbe, he loveth, is loving, or doth love ; and so through the 
plural. 

PEBFECT OR PAST TENSE. 

Ending in ed, od, ede, ode, or en, &c. 



Sing. 
Ic lupobe, I loved 
J)u lupobejT, thou lovedst 
He, heo, hiclupobc, he, she, 
or it loved. 



Flur. 
pe luFobou, we loved 
£c lurobon, ye or yon loved 
Hi lupobon, they loved. 



And this tenre, like the former. Is also constructed by the Auxiliary 
paef, the Imperfect of eom, and the Present Participle, as Ic pxf 

furienbe, I loved, did love, or was loving, &c. 

Hence the close analogy between the English and Saxon Verbs is very 
striking. 
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The Imperfect denotes a past, but more com- 
monlj an unfinished action, and is known hj the 
signs did and tcasy as — * 

/wrote, did write, or was writing, when you came in. 

The Imperfect tense imports a particular time when an aetion 
took place, as — The letter was written yesterday. 

But the Perfect is not so definite as to tiTne, as — I Aat;e written 
a letter. 

Dr. Johnson calls the Imperfect the Preterit simple^ as, Iloved; 
and the Perfect the Preterit compound^ as, I have loved. The 
Present tense represents an action or event as passing at the 
time in which it is mentioned, as, / rtil€f am ndinfff or do rule. 
The Imperfect represents a circumstance either as past or 
finished, or as remaining unfinished, at a certain time past, as, 
Iloved her for her modesty and yirtue ; they were iravelliny post 
when he met them. 

The Perfect {perfectus^ finished) marks an 
action which is lately passed or finished^ and is 
known by the sign have^ as — 

I have written a letter to-day. 

The Pluperfect {plus^ more than ; and per^ 
fectvsy finished) expresses that an action was 
completely Jinishedy before a time which is also 
past, and is known by the sign Aad, as — 

I had written the letter when the serrant came. 

The First Future {futurusy about to be) 
declares that an action will be done, or is ahout 
to be doncy and is known by the signs shall and 
willy as — 
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I iJtall write a letter to-morrov.* 

The Second Future, or Future Perfect, speaks 
of an action which will be begun and completed 
after some timey which is also future, and is 
known by the signs shall have, or will have, as — 

I shall have written the letter then. 
He will have done it before that time. 

This tense agrees with the Future Potential of Latin verbs. 
NUMBERS AND PERSONS. 

Verbs have two Numbers in each Tense, 
corresponding with the two Numbers of Nouns, 
and three Persons in each Number, answering to 
the Pronouns /, tkoUy Ae, she, ity in the Singular, 
and in the Plural to we, ye or yoiiy and they, as — 

Singular 1. 1 hear 

2. Thou heaiest 

3. He, she, or it hears. 
Plural 1. "We hear 

2. Ye or you heart 

3. They hear. 

* Among foreigners the future signs are difficult of application. A rule 
is subjoined in rude verse, from Dr. Brightland. 

* In thB first person, simply shall foretells ; 
In will, a tlureat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second and the third doth threat. 
Will simply, then, foretells the coming feat.' 

Will ezpr^ses a declaration or intention, shall a promise or obligation. 

t You, though applied to single persons, is never used with the second 
person singular of verbs, as we say, ' You came yesterday,' but never ' you 
earnest.' 

These Personal Pronouns are never omitted before a Verb, as they are in 
Greek, Latin, Saxon, and other inflected languages, except before the 
Second Person of the Imperative Mode, as ' love thine enemy,' becaaee 
English verbs having so few variations, the pronouns arc requisite to mark 
their number and person. 
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Verbs called Impersonals are those which 
are declined only in the third person of the 
Singular Number, with the Pronoun iV, as — 

It rains It has rained It will rain 

It thawR It snows It freezes 

It thunders, &c. 



OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

In order to form the different Modes and 
Tenses of an action, we make use of Auxiliary 
{auxilioTy to help) or helping Verbs, in connection 
with the regular verbs, as — 

I do love, I Tnay go, I shall have advised, &c. 

The Auxiliary Verbs are seven, Aare, Je, doy 
shally witty may^ and can. These have varia- 
tions. Let and must are also Auxiliaries, but 
have no variation. 

Have^ bey and do^ when not followed by other verbs, which 
they are intended to qualify, become principals, and are conju- 
gated and declined like other verbs, as — 

He hath it, I hare been there, he will have done so. 

The Auxiliaries employed to form the Present 
Tense of other verbs are do, am, mayy and can. 
And these make their Imperfect Tenses in did^ 
wasy mighty and couldy which are used in con- 
structing the past tenses of regular verbs. 
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RCDIMEKTS OF 



DO. 



PKESENT. 
iSfll^. I do 

Thou doest or do*8t 
He, she, or it doetli, 
doth, ordoes. 
Hur. We do 

Ye or yott do 
They do. 



SH^.Idid 

Thou diddest or did'st 
H«» she, or it did. 
P/«r. We did 

Ye or yoadid 
TkeydM. 



AM. 



PBSSK2«T. 

Sinff. I am 

Thou art 

He, she, or it is. 
IHw. We are 

Ye or you are 

They are. 



mPBBFECf. 

iStii^. I was 

Thou (wasest) or was't 
He, she, or it was. 

Ftur. We were 

Ye or you were 
They were. 

Wasest and koMst are not used in composition, but are merely 
insened to show the analogy of construction; and the same may 
be said of shalleet and cannest. 



PBSSKMT. 

Sinff, I may 

Thou mayest or ma/st 

He, she, or it may. 
IHur. We may 

Ye or you mny 

They may. 



MAY. 

I IlfPERFBCT. 

Sinff^ I might 

Thou mightest 
might*st 

He, she, or it might. 
Plun We might 

Ye or you might 

They might. 



or 



CAN. 



PBBSKKT. 

iStfi^. I can 

Thou (cannest) or can'st 

He, she, or it can. 
Plur. We can 

Ye or you can 

They can. 



I tMPfi&FECT. 

j Smg% I could 

Thou oouldest or could'st 
He, she, or it could. 
Plur. We could 

Ye or you could 
They could. 



Have is the Auxiliary of the Perfect Tense, 
which makes its Imperfect in Aarf, and is used to 
form the Pluperfect of other Verbs. 
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HAVE. 



nCPKBFBCT. 

8ing, I had 

Thou haddest or had'st 

He, she, or it had. 
Flur, We had 

Ye or you had 

They had. 



psESEirr. 
Sing. I have 

Thou (hasest) or has't 
He, she, or it hath or 
haa. 
H«r. We have 

Ye or you have 
They have. 

Shall and will are the Auxiliaries of the 
Future Tense, and make their Imperfect Tenses 
in should and would, which are employed in the 
formation of the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Tenses of the Potential Mode. 

SHALL. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. I shall 

Thou (shallest,) shaVst, 
or shal't 

He, she, or it shaU. 
Plur. We shall 

Ye or you shall 

They shall. 



IlCPEBFECr. 

Sing. I should 

Thou shouldest 
should'st 

He, she, or it should. 
Plur. We should 

Ye or you should 

They should. 



or 



WILL. 



PRBSEKT. 

Sing. I will 

Thou wiliest, wil'st, or 
wil't 

He, she, or it will. 
Plur. We will 

Ye or you will 

They will. 



DfFESFBCT. 

Sing, 1 would 

Thou wouldest 
would'st 

He, she, or it would. 
Plur. We would 

Ye or you would 

They would. 



or 



Let is used in the Imperative Mode, and like 
other Verbs, governs the Accusative Case, as — 

Let 7ne have it. Let ue pray. Let them run. Let the hcrse 



go- 
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The Preposition to^ placed before the Verb, 
makes the Infinitive Mode^ as — 

To read, to have, to try. 

Note. — When an Auxiliary is joined to a 
Verb, the Auxiliary goes through all the varia- 
tions of Number and Person, and the Verb itself 
continues invariably the same, as — 

I am reading. Thou art reading. He U reading, 6^. 

When there are two or more AuxiUaries joined 
to the Verb, the former of them only is varied, 
according to Number and Person, as — 

I shotUd have read. Thou akovlcCat have read, &c. 

and so on through all the other Modes and 
Tenses. 

If a Verb be used negatively ^ the adverb not is 
placed between the Auxiliary and the Verb, as— 

I have not heard. 

And if two or more Auxiliaries occur, the 
adverb is inserted after the^r*^, as — 

It had not been heard. 
It will not have been heard. 

In an affirmative sentence, the Pronoun Sub- 
stantive precedes the Verb, or it's Auxiliary, as— 

I fear God. / do exceedingly quake and dread. 

But in the Interrogative form it follows it, as^- 

Shall / fear God ? Dost thou quake ? Pearest thou ? 
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BUDIMENTS OF 



A PARADIOM OF THE VERB 

TO BE. 

Am, Was, To Be, Being, Been, or having Been, 

Being about to be. 
Of, in, by, with, for, or from Being. 



INDICATIVE MODK 



SIMPLE FOBM. 



FBMBMT TEHBI. 

Sinff. I am 

Thou art 

He, she, or it is. 
Httr. We are 

Ye or you are 

They are. 



Sm^. I was 

Thonwas't 

He, she, or it was. 
Hur. We were 

Ye or you were 

They were. 



COMPOUND FORM. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. I have been 

Thou has't been 
He, she, or it hath or has 
been. 



Sign have, 

Hur, We have been 

Ye or you have beat 
They have been. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing, 1 had been 

Thou had'st been 

He, she, or it had been. 



Sign had, 

Hur, We had been 

Ye or you had beeo 
They had been. 



Nafh poroperly belongs to the serious and solemn style; has toti* 
familiar, "nie rame may be observed of doth and does; witii other "Wrtt 

singular; as, *Qod lovelh zigtateoasDeaB, and M^ 



of the third person 

iniquity,' instead of lava and hatet.' 
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FIRST FUTUBE TENSE. 
Signs skaU cat will. 



Sing, 
will be 
't or wiVt be 
•r it shall or will be. 



Hur, 
We shall or will be 
Ye or you shall or will be 
They shall or will be. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs shidl have or Hfill Have, 
Sing, 



will have been 
't or wil't have been 
or it shall or will 
en. 



Plur. 
We shall or will have been 
Ye or you skaU or will have 

been 
Hiey shall or will have been. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE, 
Sign let. 

Sing, Plur. 

Let us be 
(Syn T^e)Beyeort^u* ordoyebe 



thou* or do thou be 
ler, or it be. 



Let them be. 



ottaors admit a first person singular into the English Impera- 
jecially as it conveys the sense of entreating^ as — let me go. Sir. 
It neither ^r«f nor third person, in either number, and adheres 
I form ; as. Si %u. Be thou, singular ; Sin s«> ^ 7^y plural, 
bonds chidly alone in withholding the third person, the verb is 
ed in the usual acceptation of it. However, as in strict pro- 
If admit of e(|uivocation, the opinion given by Dr. Bees, under the 
nmar, in his ' Cydopasdia,' is here subjoined : — * As a command 
y given In the time note, the Imperative has no time but the 
: can it, in strict propriety, have a first person singular or 
.use it would be absurd in a person to command himself. Let 
1, is nottheylr^^, but the second person, as may appear by sub- 
tnH for its equivalent let. Permit thou me to love, Webster and 
lowever, give the tense as above. 

considerable difficulties, and varieties of opinion, on the con- 
the English Imperative Mode, which, perhaps, are mainly 
to the usual definition of it : as ' commanding, entreating^ and 
)ut when it is considered that M, the genersJ sign of this mode, 
bict meanings— the one of commanding^ the other of entreating 
7— the effort to subject these discordant ideas to one form 
aconsistent, but, in fact, impracticable and irreconcilable. To 
fflculty is to consider the appUcatioo <k the verb under these 
; and where the intention is to amimand another, it is pertinent 
b should be written after the Saxon mode, only in the seeoml 
h number. But when let is used in the language of entreating 
She verb which it qualifies (or to which it is annexed) will 
bhe persons in each number, except these two, as— ^ Let me have 

B 2 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 
PRESENT TEKSE. 
Signs Tnau or can. 



Sing, 
I may or can be 
Thou may'st or can*8t be 
He, she, or it may or can be. 



Htir. 
We may or can be 
Ye or you may or can be 
They may or can be. 



IMPERFECT TEKSE. 

Signs might, could, would, should, or must. 
Sing. 



1 might or could be 
Thou might'st or could'st be 
He, she, or it might or could 
be. 



Hur, 
We might or could be 
Ye or you might or could be 
They might or could be. 



it/ * Let tM go,' ' Let him, or them, lire ;' and cannot properly be 

under one constmction. ' Stop, or atop thon,' * ran, or run ye,* are LinpeoE*' 

tives. Bnt let is not the sign of these persons. 

Some authors exprem the construction of this tense by confining it (mly 
to the second person singular and the second person plural ; othera irooli 
form this mode and tense by omitting the first person singular, after tiie 
classical construction, and giving it the ordinary form in all the other peasoM i 
This is the theory adopted by Dr. Ingram in his * Saxon Chronicle XXHn' 
and Rask in his * Saxon Grammar.' May in his SwecQsh, and VeriKin in 
his * Saxon Guide,' Boeworth, BiiUen, and others, preserve only the second 
perron in each number; while Webster, Worcester, and thdr foDoven 
admit the full construction of the Imperatiye in both numbers. But if the 
usual definition be sustained 'as commanding, entreating^ and adeiiiiig' 
then it is asserted that, if it be not improper to say, in the language of 
entreaty, ' Let us pray,' or ' Let w go,' in the first person plural, from the 
same analogy it may be assumed, that it is legitimate to write or say, in 
the same mode, * Let me go,' or * Let me live,' in the first person ringotar. 
And If it be not illegitimate to say, * Let tu have it,' speakhig in the fint 
person plural, then, carrying on the analogy between the plmral and tiw 
singular numbers, it cannot be improper to say, * Let me have it,' speildiii; 
in the first person singular. Either the definition of the tense is wrong, c 
the conclusion is wrong. But if the definition be tenable, then we m 
justified in adopting the theory espoused by Webster, and implied^ 
Johnson ; and thus to maintain the verb entire in this tense, with only tbv 
admission, that the second person in each number implies the command of 
authority over an inferior ; and the rest of the persons to which M i> 
annexed, may be denominated Imperatives of entreaty or permiseion. 

Hence, as soon as let is employed in entreating and advieing, it lo&BiVBi 
Imperative construction, and becomes supplicatory or perstiasive. Its import 
as commanding then gives place to entreating, and can no longer be oob* 
sidered as an Imperative construction. 

Let, in thi? latter case, is not an auxiliary, but a primitive verb, govern- 
ing the accusative esse of the noun or pronoun that follows it, and the tert 
that succeeds it is in the Infinitive Mode, but \vithout the preposltian to, « 
in the case of verbs in general, exactly in accordance with the Sax(m ; tfi 
LaeralS J>a lyrlinjar co rae cwman—* Let (or suffer ye) the little on* 
to come unto me.' 
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PEBFECT TENSE. 
Signs may or can have. 



Sing. 
may or can have been 
lou may'st or can'st have 
been 

e, shoi or it may or can have 
been. 



Unr, 
We may or can have been 
Ye or yon may or can have 

been 
They may or can have been. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs might, cotdd, wottld, or should have. 
Sing. 



might or conld have been 

liou might'st or could'st have 

been 

e, she, or it might or could 

haye been. 

In this Mode there is no Future. 



Plur. 
We might or could have been 
Ye or you might or could have 

been 
They might or could have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

iB declined like the Indicatiye. 

SIMPLE VEBB. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sign iff &c. 



ng. If I be 
If thou be 
If he, she, or it be. 



Plur. If we be 

If ye or you be 
If they be. 



ng. If I were 
If thou were 
If he, she, or it were. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Plur. If we wflre 

If ye or you were 
If they were. 



The Optatiye, Conditional, or Subjunctive Mode, in Saxon, 
ikes all the persons of the Singular number invariably the 
me, as it does in the Plural. 
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And the tenses of this mode have Hip, ff; or Dser, that, nn- 
derstood. The Saxons haTo only two tenses in their Terb« 
independent of their auxiliaries, and if this method be adopted 
in English, the uncertain formation of the subseqaent tenses in 
this mode will be chiefly ayoided. 

In English, as in the Saxon, the Subfunetwe Mode extends 
no further than the Present and Imperfect Tenses, and ceasee 
in those tenses where the auxiliaries are employed; when it 
follows the form of the Indicative Mode, preserving only the 
dubitatiye conjunction.* 



COMPOUND VERB. 



PERFECT TENSE 



Sign have. 



Sing. 
If I have been 
If thou has't been 
If he, she, or it hath been. 



JPiur. 

If we have been 

If ye or you have been 

If they have been. 



PRESENT TBN8B. 



Sing, 
Ic 17. 1 be 
Du ry Thou be 



He, beo, biC 



Flur, 
Pe ryn, We be 
Le ryn, Ye be 
Hi ryn, They be 



he ) 



be. 



DCPBRFHCT TENSB. 

Sing. 
Ic paepe, I were 
Du paepe, Thou were 

he ) 
He, beo, hic paepe, she j- were, 
or It * 

Plur. 
Je paBpon, We were 
De paepon, Ye were 
Hi paepon, They were. 



J 



* Connon writes, if thou ttert^ and also Bp. Lowth. But Mr. Murray con* 
ceives, when the verbs to he^ and to have, are used as prindpaU, the second 
and third persons should be written as above ; but after the utual manner, 
when employed as auxiliaries. And the same rule will apply to the rest oi 
the auxiliaries, as it is not improper to say, * If thou hast determined;' ' unless 
he has consented.' * If thou luMTsi known.' * If thou *nft come.' * If thoo 
can'st go.' 'Though thou migfiest live.' Some authors, however, think, 
when that expresses the motive or end, the termination of these auxiliaries 
should not be varied ; as— ' I advise thee that thou may beware ;' * he checM 
thee, that thou should not presume.'— Vide Murray's Qrammar, pp. 89 and 
201. But he thinks this principle is not carried out in practice. Keh. vL6; 
F8..CXXX. 4. However, the rule is by no means absolute ; for we say, * If it do 
subsist ;' * though €K)d u:ere present ;' with a variety of similar expreesions, 
which admit this construction of the auxHiariee in the third, tf not in the 
second person singular, of compound tenses. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



8mg. 
If Iliad been 
If thou had'st been 
If he, she, or it had been. 



Sign had, 

Plur. 
If we had been 
If ye or you had been 
If they had been. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs shall and wiU. 



8ina. 
If I shall or will be 
If thou shart or wil't be 
If he, she, or it shall or will be. 



Bur. 
If we shall or will be 
If ye or yon shall or will be 
If they shall or will be. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Sing, 
If I shall or will have been 
If thon shal't or wil't have been 
If he, she, or it shall or wiU 
have been. 



Signs 8haU or will have. 

Plur, 
If we shall or will have been 
If ye or you shall or will have 

been 
If they shall or will have been. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Sign to. 

Present Tense^ To be. 
Perfect „ To have been. 
Future „ To be about to be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Sign ing. 

Present Tense^ Being. 

Perfect „ Been, or having been. 

Future „ Being about to be. 



GERUNDS. 
Of in, bi/f withffoTf or from Being. 
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▲ PARADIGM OF THE VERB 



TO HAVE. 



Have, Had, to Have, Having, Had or Having 
Had, Being about to Have, of, in, by, with, for, 
or from Having. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERB. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Signs do or am. 



Sing, 
I hare, | am having, or do have 
Thou nas't, | art having, or 

do8*t haye 
He, she, or it has or hath, | is 

haying, or doth hare. 



We have, | are having, or do 

have 
Ye or yoQ have, | are having, 

or do have 
They have, | are having, or do 

have. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs did or was. 



I had, I did have, or was having 
Thou liad'st, | did'st have, or 

was't having 
Se, she, or it had, | did have, 

or was having. 



We had, | did have, or were 

having 
Ye or yon had, | did have, or 

were having 
They had, | did have, or were 

haying. 

D 3 
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COMPOUND VERB. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sign have. 



Sing. 

I have had, or naye been hay- 
ing 

Thou has't had, or has't been 
haying 

He, she, or it hath had, or 
hath been haying. 



Piur, 
We haye had, or hare been 

having 
Ye or yon have had, or have 

been haying 
They have had, or have been 

having. 



PLUPERFECT TEKSE. 



Sign had. 



Sing. 
I had had, or had been having 
Thou had'st had, or had'et 

been having 
He, she, or it had had, or had 

been having. 



JNur. 
We had had, or had been bar* 

ing 
Ye or you had had, or had 

been having 
They had had, or had been 

having. 



FIRST FUTURE TEKSE. 



Signs shall or will. 



Sing. 
I shall or will have, or shall or 

will be having 
Thou shal't or wil*t have, or 

shal't or wil*t be having 
He, she, or it shall or will have, 

or shall or will be having. 



Plur. 
We shall or will hover or aball 

or will be haying 
Ye or you shall or will have, 

or shall or will be having 
They shall or will hav^, or 

shall or will be havings 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs shall or wiU have. 



Sing, 
I shall or will have had, or 

shall or will hare been 

haying 
Thoa sbal't or wil't have had, 

or shal't or wil't have been 

having 
He, she, or it shall or will have 

had, or shall or will have 

been having. 



Flur. 
We shall or will have had, or 

shall or will have been 

having 
Ye or you shall or will have 

had, or shall or will have 

been having 
They shall or will have had, 

or shall or will have been 

having. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
Sign let. 



Sing, 
Let me have, or let me be 

having 
(Hapa "Su,) Have thoUy or do 

thou have, or do thou be 

having 
Let him have, or let him be 

having. 



Plur, 

Let us have, or let us be hav- 
ing 

(Habba'S %e,) Have ye or you^ 
or do ye have, or do ye be 
having 

Let them have, or let them 
behaving. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs may or can. 



Sing, 
1 may or can have, or may or 

can be having 
Thou maVst or can'st have, or 

ma^st or can'st be having 
He, she, or it may or can have, 

or may or can be having. 



Plur. 
"We may or can have, or may 

or can be having 
Ye or you may or can have, or 

may or can be having 
They may or can have, or may 

or can be having. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE* 



Signs mighty cotdd, would, should, or must. 



Sing. 
1 might or could have, or 

might or could be haviog 
Thou might'st or could'st have, 

or might'st or coold'st be 

hayiog 
He, she, or it might, or could 

have, or might or could be 

having. 



Flur. 
We might or could hate, or 

might or could be having 
Ye or you might or could have, 

or ndght or could be hav' 

They might or could have, or 
might or coold be havings 



PERFECT TEK8E. 



Signs may 

Sing, 
1 may or can have had, or may 

or can have been having 
Thou ma/st or can'st have 

had, or may'st or can'st 

have been having 
He, she, or it may or can have 

had, or may or cab hare 

been having. 



or can have. 

Bur. 
We may or can hare had, or 

may or can have been 

having 
Ye or you may or can have had, 

or may or can hard been 

having 
They may or can have had, or 

may or caa have been 

having. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs might, could, would, or should haw. 



Sing. 
1 might or conld have had, or 

might or could have been 

having 
Thou might'st or could'st have 

had, or might' st or could'st 

have been having 
He, she, or it might or could 

have had, or might or 

could have been having. 



Plur. 
We might or could hare had, 

or might or conld have 

been having 
Ye or you might or could have 

had, or might or eovld 

have been having 
They might or could have had> 

or might or could hay» 

been having. 



Tlie Potential Mode has no Pntorv Tease* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE.* 

Declined like the Indicative. 
Signs if, though^ leat^ &c. 

SIMPLE VEBB. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs he or do. 
Sing, 



If I have, { be baTing, or do 

haye 
If tbou bave, | be'st baying, or 

do'st bave 
If he, she, or it have, | be'th 

having, or doth have. 



Hut, 
If we have, | be haying, or do 

have 
If ye or yon have, | be having, 

or do have 
If they have, | be having, or 

do have. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs did oi were. 

Sing, 
If I had, I did have, or were 

having 
If thou had, | did'st have, or 

wer^t having 
If he, she, or it had, | did 

have, or were having. 



Plur. 
If we had, | did have, or were 

having 
If ye or you had, | did have, 

or were having 
If they had, | did have, or 

were having. 



COMPOUND VERB. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign have. 



Sing, 
If I have had, or have been 

having 
If thou has^t had, or has't been 

having 
If he, she, or it hath had, or 

hath been having. 



Plur, 
If we have had, or have been 

having 
If ye or you have had, or have 

been having 
If they have had, or have been 

having. 



* The Snbjimctiye Mode in English, as in the Saxon, is declined like 
the Indicative, bnt accompanied with a dnbitative Gonjnnctian, without 
which it can never be nsed. The Latins have no Sttbjnnctive Mode, bat 
convey the same contingency of expression by u/, «t, ne, &c., in connectiou 
with the Verb FotenHal, as— 

JStjugulmt hominee, BCagimt de nocte lBttt>DeB.— Hob« 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sign had. 



Sing, 
If I had had, or had been 

having 
If thou had'st had, or had'st 

been having 
If he, she, or it had had, or 

had been having. 



Hur. 
If we had had, or had been 

having 
If ye or you had had, or had 

been having 
If thej had had, or had been 

having. 



The First and Seoond Future Tenset of this Mode are declined like the 

Indicative. 



INFINITIVE MODE.* 

Sign to» 

Present Tenser To have, or to be having. 
Perfect „ To have had, or to have been having. 
Future „ To be about to have, or to be about to be 

having. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Sign ing. 

Present Tense, Having. 

Perfect „ Had, or having had. 

Future „ Seing about to have. 



GERUNDS. 
Of Having. In, by, with, for, or from HaYing. 



* The forms to he about and being about, which are set down in the Fntaie 
of the Inflnltiye Mode, and in the Future Participle, are in the language of 
common conversation to be going and being going to have. Harris makes use 
of the same expression to form his Inceptive JHretent—I am going to write. 
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OF THE CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

Ben Jonson, observes Dr. Todd, divided English verbs into four 
conJTigations, but he ran into complicated confusion by attempt- 
ing to classify them by the variations of the Imperfect Taise^ 
instead of the Ferfect Participle* 

There are four Conjugations of Verbs in 
English, distinguishable by the last letter of the 
Perfect Participle. 

The characteristic or distinguishing letters are 
the final letters, d^ t^ n^ and g. 

The characteristic letter of the First Conjuga- 
tion is d^ as — 

To rule. P. part.^ ruled. 

The characteristic letter of the Second Con- 
jugation is t^ as — 

To seek. P. part., sought* 

The characteristic letter of the Third Con- 
jugation is w, as — 

To take. P. part,, taken. 

The characteristic letter of the Fourth Con- 
jugation is g^ as — 

Sting. P. part,, stung. 

Verbs are irregular when they do not form 
their Perfect Participles by the rule of the 
above Conjugations ; and defective^ when they 
have not their usual tenses and persons. 
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,The Verbto^ttfe. 

Bule; Buled; to Kule; Buling; Buled or 
haying Buled^ being about to Bule ; of, in, by, 
with, for or from Buling. 



INDICATIVE MODR» 



FiBST Conjugation in D. 



SIMPLE VEBB. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Signs do or am. 



Bing, 
I rale, J am ruling, or do rule 
Thou rulest, | art roling, or 

dost rule 
He, she, or it rules, | is ruling, 

or does rule. 



"Blur, 
"We rule, | are ruling, or do rule 
Ye or you rule. ] are ruliug, or 

do rule 
They rule, | are ruling, or do 

rule. 



* The compound form of the yerb is used, to give emphasis or strength of 
affirmation to an expression ; as, I do lore, T am taking, Be does det^, He 
has retomed, He did object, &c., and is always employed when the negative 
adverb not is used b^ore the yerb, and altcays in askhig a question, except 
in the imperative mode ; as — I do not admire him. I did, not observe it. Do 
you want it ? Did I hurt you ? DmL he not fall ? Js he not dead ? Oive 
me the book. Help me to learn, — though even in this teniae, the auxiliary 
Ui is often used. The R^xive Present form, which is constructed by the 
verb To Be in combination with the Present Participle of the active verb, is a 
very usual mode of expression in English ; and with very few exceptions 
pervades the construction of our tenses ; as— ' I have icalked or have just 
been walking, from Leicester. And before I set off I had got my lunch, or 
had just been getting it, when John came in, and agreed to walk with me, or 
VHU agreeing to do so, but a thunder storm commencing, he left me to come 
alone.' The second form of the verb * I am ruling * very much resemblee the 
Vraich. reflectives ; as, * Je me l^ve,' / rise, raise myself t or am rising. The 
second and third persons singular of verbs are the only ones which undergo 
a variation ; of which the second makes st, or est^ and the third ends in s, es, 
or eM. This occurs cmly in the Jndicativs mode. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs did or tooi, 

I ruled, I did rule, or was 

ruling 
Thou mledst, | did'st rule, or 

was't ruling 
He, she, or it ruled, | did rule, 

or was ruling. 



PJm, 

We ruled, | did rule, or were 

ruling 
Ye or you ruled, | did rale, or 

were ruling 
They ruled, | did rule, on were 

ruling. 



COMPOUND VBBB. 

PEBFECT TENSE. 

Sign have. 

Sing, 
I hare ruled, or hare been 

ruling 
Thou has't ruled, or has't been 

ruling 
He, she, or it has ruled, or hath 

been ruling. 



Hur. 
We hare ruled, or haye been 

ruling 
Te or you have ruled, or have 

been ruling 
They have ruled, or have been 

ruling. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sign Aoi. 



Sing. 
I had ruled, or had been ruling 

Thou had'st ruled, or had'st 

been ruling 
He, she, or it fa^ ruled, or had 

been ruling. 



Fiftr. 

We had ruled, or had been 

ruling 
Ye or you had ruled, or had 

been ruling 
They had ruled, or had been 
ruling. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs shall or wiS. 



Sing, 
I shall or will rule, or shall or 

will be ruling 
Thou shal't or wil't rule, or 

shal't or wil't be ruling 
He, she, or it shall or will rule, 

or shall or will be ruling. 



Plur. 
We shall or will rule, or shall 

or will be ruling 
Ye or you shall or will rule, or 

shall or will be ruling 
They shall or will rule, or shall 

or will be ruling. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs shall or toiU have. 



8mg. 
1 shall or will have ruled, or 

shall or will hare been 

ruling 
Thou shal't or wil't have ruled, 

or shal't or wil*t have been 

ruling 
He, she, or it shall or will have 

ruled, or shall or will have 

been ruling. 



Flur, 
We shall or will have ruled, or 

shall oir will have been 

ruling 
Ye or you shall or will have 

ruled, or shall or will have 

been ruling 
They shall or will have ruled, 

or shall or will have been 

ruling. 



mPEKATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
'Sign let. 



Let me rule, or let me be ruling 
(Beca 'Su,) Ride thou, or do thou 

rule, or do thou be ruling 
Let him, her, or it rule, or let 

him be ruling. 



Hur. 
Let us rule, or let us be ruling 
(BecalS ge, ) Bute ye oryoUy or do 

ye rule, or do ye be ruling 
Let them rule, or let them be 

ruling. 



POTENTUL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs may or can. 



I may or can rule, or may or 

can be ruling 
Thou ma/st or can'st rule, or 

may' St or can'st be ruling 
He, she, or it may or can rule, 

or may or can be ruling. 



Plur. 
We may or can rule, or may or 

can be ruling 
Ye or you may or can rule, or 

may or can be ruling 
They may or can rule, or may 

or can be ruling. 
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nCPEBFECT TEKSB. 
Signs miffht, could, vfotM, 9koM or mutt. 



Smff. 
I might or oonld rule, or might 

or could be rulins 
Thou might'st or comd'st rule, 

or might* It or oould*st be 

ruling 
He, she, or it might or could 

rule, or might or could be 

ruling. 



Hwr. 

We might or oonkL rule, or 
might or could be ruling 

Ye or you might or eould role, 
or might or eould be rul- 
ing 

They might or could rule, or 
mig^t or could be ruling. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Signs md^ 

SitM, 
I may or can nave ruled, or 

may or can have been 

ruling 
Thou may'st or can'st have 

ruled, or may*st or can'st 

have been ruling 
He, she, or it may or can have 

ruled, or may or can have 

been ruling. 



mean hatfe. 

Plur, 

We may or can have ruled, or 
may or can have been rul- 
ing 

Ye or youpnay or can have 
ruled, or may or can have 
been ruling 

They may or can have ruled, 
or may or can have been 
ruling. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs might, could, would, or should have. 



Sing. 

I might or could have ruled, or 
might or could have been 
ruling 

Thou might'st or could'st have 
ruled, or might'st or 
eould'st have been ruling 

He, she, or it might or could 
have ruled, or mi|?ht or 
could have been ruling. 



Plur, 
We might or could have ruled, 

or might or could have 

been ruling 
Ye or you might or could have 

ruled, or might or could 

have been ruling 
They might or could have 

ruled, or might or could 

have been ruling. 



This Mode has no Future Tenses. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODK 

Declined Uks the Indicatiye. 
Signs if, thouffh, unless, lest, except, until, ere, whether* 

SIMPLE V EBB. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs be or do. 



Sing, 
If I rule, I be nding, or do rule 
If thon rule, | be'st ruling, or 

do'st rule 
If he, she, or it rule, | be rul- 
ing, or do rule. 



If we rule, | be ruling, or do rule 
If ye or you rule, | be ruling, 

or do rale 
If they rule, | be ruling, or do 

rule. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs were or did. 



Sing* 
If I ruled, I were ruling, or did 

rule 
If thou ruled, | wer't ruling, or 

did'st rule 
If he, she, or it ruled, | were 

ruling, or did rule. 



Mur, 

If we ruled, | were ruling, or 
did rule 

If ye or you ruled, | were rul- 
ing, or did rule 

If they ruled, | were ruling, or 
did rule. 



COMPOUND VERB. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign have. 



Sing, 
If I have ruled, or have been 

ruling 
If thou has't ruled, or bas't 

been ruling 
If he, she, or it hath ruled, or 

have or hath been ruling. 



Plur. 
If we have ruled, or have been 

ruling 
If ye or you have ruled, or have 

been ruling 
If they have ruled, or have 

been ruling. 
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PLUPERFECT TEN8E. 



^gtkkatU 



Sing, 
If I liad ruled, or had been 

raling 
If thoa had^st ruled, or had*Bt 

beennilin|f 
If he, she, or it had mled, or 

had been ndiiig. 



Piur. 
If we had ruled, or had been 

ruling 
If ye or yon had ruled, or had 

been ruling 
If they had ruled, or had been 

ruling. 



FIRST FirrURE TENSE. 



Signs shM and vHlL 



Sine. 
If I shall or will role, or shaH 

or will be ruling 
If thou shal't or wil*t rule, or 

sbal't or wirt be ruling 
If he, she, or it shall or will 

rule, or shall or will be 

ruling. 



Plur, 
If we shall or will rule, or shall 

or will be ruling 
If ye or you shall or will rule, 

or shall or will be ruling 
If they «hall or will rule, or 

shall or will be ruling. 



SEC0N1» FUTURE TENSE, 



Signs shall and toill have% 



Sing. 
If I shall or will have ruled, or 
shall or will have been 
ruling 
If thou shal't or wirt have ruled, 
or shal't or wil't have been 
ruling 
If he, she, or it shall or will 
have ruled, or shall or will 
have been nding. 



Plur. 
If we shall or will have ruled, 

or shall or will have been 

ruling 
If ye or you shall or will have 

ruled, or shall or will have 

been ruling 
If they shall or will have ruled, 

or shall or wiU have been 

ruling. 
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Present Tense, 

Perfect 

Future 



I) 



tf 



inhnitive mode. 

Sign to. 

To rule, or to be ruling. 
To h&ve ruled, or to hare been ruling. 
To be about to rule, or about to be 
ruling. 



Present Tense, 
Perfect 



Future 



>} 



tf 



PARTICIPLES. 
Sign inff4 



Buling, or being ruling. 

Killed, or baring ruled, or having 

been ruling. 
About to rule, or being about to rule. 

The Participle trith the Preposition before it, and still retain- 
ing the goremment of the rerb, answers to the Latin Gerund, 
as — ^Happiness is to be obtained bi/ avoiding evil, and by doing 
good, b^ seeking peace, and by pursuing it. And this form i» 
authorised by the Saxon. 



GERUKDS. 

Of ruling — ourselves, much may be said. 

In ruling — a kingdom, great caution is required. 

By ruling — his passions, his character was greatly improved. 

The Gherundial expression, * for ruling,' has the force of the 
Infinitive Mode ; as — ' opportunities constantly occur /or ruling 
our passions,' or to rule our passions ; and, like the verb, governs 
the accusative case. 



OBSERVATIOKS. 

1st. The Participle of the Present Tense is 
formed by adding ing to the Verb, as learuy par- 
ticiple leamt/z^ ; but if the Yerb end in e after a 
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single consonant, the letter e is omitted, as plaee^ 
participle placing ; makey msiking ; takey talking ; 
&C. But if the Verb end in ee, both are pre- 
served; as, free, treeing; see, seemy; flee, fleem^ 
or fleeyf ; agree, ngreed. So also if a Noun end 
with a silent e, as, ston«, bone, &c., and y be 
added, to convert them into Adjectives, the final 
€ is rejected ; as, stony, bony, &c. 

As a general rule in spelling, syllables should 
begin, as far as pronunciation will permit, with a 
consonant; as, 2i2-c(?m-/7re-A«n-«t-i/e, con^se'-cu' 
tive-ly, 

2nd. Verbs ending in 55, shy chy Xy or 0, form 
their third person singular of the Indicative 
Mode by adding es; as guess, guesses; rush, 
rushes ; catch, catcher ; coax, coaxes ; do, Aoes ; 
go, ^oeSy &c. 

3rd. If a Verb end in y, the letter y is changed 
into ie in the third person singular of the Present 
Tense, as from cry is formed criesy and from deny, 
denies ; and in the Imperfect Tense, and in the 
Perfect Participle, it becomes t, as, cryy cried \ 
denyy denied ; but if there be a Vowel before y, 
the formation is regular, as, cloyy cloys ; betray, 
betrayed. In this case y becomes a Consonant 
And the same rule appertains to Adjectives, as, 
free, freerf; fee, teed, to avoid the confluence of 
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three Vowels, contrary to the usage of the En- 
glish language. 

Also words ending in a double letter, except /, 
undergo no change by the addition ness, less, Zy, 

and ykZZ, as — 

•' . ■ ' ■ 

GrossneM, snccesaless, gross/y, hliBsf id 

Cro88ne8Sf huzzless, grufiZy, drea^fid. 

Words ending in oe retain the final 6, as — 

Shoe, shoeiji^, shoe^; Hoe, hoetn^, hoed 
Toe, toeui^, toerf; Eye, eyeing, eyed. 

In the Active Participle of the Present Tense, the letter y is 
retained in Verbs so ending, whether it be preceded by a Vowel 
or not ; as crVy crying ; play, playing. The only exceptions to 
this rule are the verbs lay, pay, savj which form their Imperfect 
and Perfect Participles, with their compounds, in laid, paid^ 
mid ; underlaid, overlaid^ Sec. ; day makes daily. And when a 
Verb ends in ie, as die, it mnkes y in the Participle of the Pre- 
sent Tense, as die, dying ; lie, lying, &c. ; as the English does 
not admit of double i. In this category it seems only legitimate 
that vie, from the Saxon pisan, to war, should be admitted, as, 
tie, tieing; die, dying; vie, vying. 

4th. If a Verb end with a single Consonant, 
having a single Vowel going before it, and is 
either a monosyllable or has the accent on the 
last syllable, the last Consonant must be doubled 
whenever it takes an additional syllable, as — 

Beg, beggeth, begging, begged 

Drop, droppeth, dropping, dropped 

Abet, abetteth, abetteth, abetted 

Prefer, preferreth, preferring, preferred 

Transfer, transferreth, transferring, transferred. 

£ 
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The letter « is generally silent at the end of a word, bat has the effedmf 
casting the accent forward from the final consonant to the vowel going 
before it, as — bid, bide; trip, tripe; mtlip,mape; rid, fide; c&ny cine; 16b, 
Nibe; wdr, tcdre; jfdr, etdre; tdr^tdre; shdm, Mbne, Aiid sometimes tbh 
occnrs in the middle of a word as hd^, hdtt/ulf vi^ul, wU^iU; fMi, 
fUrelp; e&rtp, eSrelyf &Ct 

All Adverbs in ly^ and Kouns in menty retain 
the e final of their primitives, as — ^brave, brave/y ; 
refine, refineTTten/; except judffment and acknovy 
ledgmenL 
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The Verb to Seek. 

Seek, Sought, to Seek, Seeking, Sought or 
haying Sought, being about to Seek, of, in, by, 
with, for, or from Seeking. 

Second Conjugatioi^ in T. 



INDICATIVE MODE, 



SIMPLE VEBB. 



PBESENT TENSE. 



Signs do or am« 



Sing. 
I seek. I am seeking, or do seek 
Thou seekest, | art seeking, or 

do'st seek 
He, she, or it seeks, | is seek- 
ing, or doth seek. 



Plur. 
We seek, | are seeking, or do 

seek 
Ye or yoa seek, | are seekingi 

or do seek 
They seek» | are seeking, or do 

seek. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs did or wat. 



Sing. 
I sought, I (did seek, or was 

seeking 
Thou soughtest, | did'st seek, 

or was't seeking 
He, she, or it soxight, | did 

seek, or was seeking. 



Plur. 

We sought, I did seek, or were 

' seeking 
Ye or you sought, | did seekj 

or were seeking 
They sought, | did seek, or 

were seeking. 
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COMPOUND VERB. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sign have. 



Sing, 
I have sought, or hare been 

seeking 
Thou has't sought, or has't been 

seeking 
He, she, or it has sought, or 

hath been seeking. 



Bur, 
We have sought, or have been 

seeking 
Ye or you have sought^ or have 

been seeking 
They have sought, or have been 

seeking. 



PtUPERl-ECT TENSE. 



Sign had. 



Sing, 
I had sought or had been seek- 
ing 
Thou 1^'st sought, or had'st 

. been seeking 
He, she, or it had sought, or 
had been seeking. 



, Plur. 
We had sought, or had been 

seeking 
Ye or you had sought^ or had 

been seeking 
They had sought, or had been 

seeking. 



FIRST FIJTURE TENSE. 



Signs shall or wiU, 



I shall or will seek, or shall or 

will be seeking 
Thou shal't or wil't seek, or 

shal't or wil't be seeking 
He, she, or it shall or will 

seek, or shall or will be 

seeking. 



Plur, 
We shall or will seek, or shall 

or will be seeking 
Ye or you shall or will seek, or 

shall or will be seeking 
They shall or will seek, or shall 

or will be seeking. 
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SECOND FUTUIiE TENSE, 



SigDB thall 

Sing. 
I shall or will have sought, or 

shall or will have been 

seeking 
Thou shart or wiVt have sought, 

or shal't or wil't haye been 

seeking 
He, she, or it shall or will haye 

sought, or shall or will hare 

been seeking. 



or vjiil ham. 

Flur, 
We Bhall or will have sought, 

or shall or will have been 

seeking 
Ye or you shall or will hare 

sought, (or shall or will 

have been seeking - * 
They shall or will have sought, 

or shall ix will have Uen 

seeking. 



IMPERATIVE MODE, 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sign let. 

Sing, ' Flur. 

Let me seek, or let me be ' Let us seek, o:> let us be seek- 

seeking | ing 

(Seca "Su,) Seek thou^ or do thou , (SecatJ 5e») Seek ye or you, OTdo 

seek, or do thou be seeking ye seek, or do ye be seddug 

Let him, her, it seek, or let ' Let them seek, or let them be 

him be seeking. j seeking. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE, 

Si^s Tnat/ or can. 



Sing, 

I may or can be«k, or may or 
can be seeking 

Thou may'st or can'st seek, or 
may'st or can'st be seek- 
ing 

He, she, or it may or can seek, 
or may or can be seeking. 



IHur. 
We may or can seek, or maj 

or can be seeking 
Ye or you may or can seek, or 

may or can be seeking 
They may or can seek, or maj 

or can be seeking. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs might, cotdd, would, should, and must. 



Sing, 



Plur, 



mg, I i'lur, 

I might or could seek, or J We might or could seek, or 



might or could be seeking 
Thou might'st or conld'st seek, 

or might'st or conld'st be 

seeking 
He, she, or it might or oonld 

seek, or might or could be 

seeking. 



might or could be seeking 
Ye or you might or could seek, 
or might or could be seek- 
ing 
They might or could seek, or 
might or could be seek* 
ing. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs may or can JUtVi» 



Sing. 
I may or can have sought, or 

may or can haj^e been 

seeking 
Thou may*st or can*st have 

sought, or maVst or can'st 

hare been seeking 
He, she, or it may or can have 

sought, or n^ay or can have 

been seeking. 



Plur. 
We may or can have sought, 

or may or can have been 

seeking 
Ye or you may or can have 

sought, or may or can have 

been seeking 
They may or can have sought, 

or may or can have been 

seeking. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs might, could, shouldt or would have. 



Sing, 

I might or could have- sought, 
or might or could have 
been seeking 

Thou might'st or could' st have 
sought, or might'st or 
oould'st have been seeking 

He, she, or it might or could 
have sought, or might or 
could have been seeking. 

Tbis Mode has no 



Plur, 
We might or could have sought, 

or might or could have 

been seeking 
Ye or you might or could have 

sought, or might or could 

have been seeking 
They might or could have 

sought, or might or could 

have been seeking. 

Future Tenies, 



80 BUPIMENTS OF 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Declined like the IndicatiTe. 

Signs »/, though, unless, lest, e^ccejtt, untU, ere, whether, 

SIMPLE VERB. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs be or do. 

Sing. . . JVttr. . 

If I seek, j be seeking, or do ' K we seek, | be seeking, oe do 

seek seek 

If thou seek, | be'st seeking, or ; If ye or you seek, | be seeking, 

do'st seek • i or do seek 

If he, she, or it seek, | be seek- j If they s^k, | be seeking, or 
ing, or do seek. I do seek. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs were or did. 

Sing, ' Plur, 

If I sought, I were socking, or . If we sought, | were seeking, 

did seek or did seek 

If thou sought, I wer t seeking, i If ye or you sought, | were 

or did* St seek I seeking, or did seek 

If ho, she, or it sought, | were If they sought, | were seeking, 

beeking, or did seek. : or did seek, 

COMPOUND VERB. 
PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign hai'e. 

Sing, I Hur, 

If I have sought, or hare been If we have sought, or have 



seeking 
If thou has't sought, or has*t 

been seeking 
If he, she, or it have sought. 



been seeking 
If ye or you have sought, or 

have been seeking 
If they have sought, or ^ have 



or have been seeking. [ been seeking. 
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PLUPERFECT TEKSS. 
Sign had. 



Sing, 
If I had sought, or had been 

seeking 
If thou had'st sought, or had*st 

been seeking 
If he, she, or it had sought, or 

had beeii seeking. 



Bur, 
If we had sought, or had been 

seeking 
If ye or jou had sought^ or 

had been seeking 
If they had sought, or had 

been seeking. 



The First and Seoond Futures are declined like the Indicatiye.. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Sign to. 

Present T^e, To seek, or to be seeking. 
Perfect „ To hare sought, or to have been seeking. 
Future „ To be about to seek, or to be about to be 

seeking. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Sign ing. 

Present Tense, Seeking, or being seeking. 

Perfect „ Sought, or having sought, or having been 

seeking. 
Future „ About to seek, or being about to seek, or 

to be seeking. 



GERUNDS. 
Qf, in, loith, hy,for otftom Seeking. 
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Thibd Conjugation in N. 
The Verb to Take. 

Take^ Took, to Take, Taking, Taken or hav- 
ing Taken, being about to Take, of, in, bj, with, 
for, or from Taking. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERB. 



PRESENT TENSE, 



Signs do or am. 



I take, I am taking, or do 

take 
Thou takest, | art taking, or 

do'st take 
He, she, or it takes, | is taking, 

or does take. 



We take, | are taking, or do 

take 
Ye or YOU take, | are taking, 

or do take 
They take, | are taking, or dg 

take. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



digns did or toa«. 



Sing, 

I took, I did take, or was tak- 
ing 

Thou tookest, | did'st take, or 
wa8*t taking 

He, she, or it took, I did take, 
or va& taking. 



¥lur. 
We took, I did take, or were 

taking 
Ye or you took, | did take, or 

were taking 
They took, | did take, or were 

taking. 
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RUDIMENT8 OF 



COMPOUND VERB. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sign have. 



Sing. I Piw. 

I have taken, or hare been We have taken, or have been 



taking 



taking 



Thou has't taken, or has't been Ye or you have taken, or have 
taking | been taking 

He, she, or it has taken, or has ■ Thej have taken, or have been 
been taking. | taking. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

> 

Sign had. 

Sing, ' Hur. 

X had taken, or had been tak- , We had taken, or had been 

ing ' taking 

Thon had'st taken, or had'st | Ye or you had taken, or had 

been taking been taking 

He, she, or it had taken, or They had taken, or had been 

had been taking. i taking. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



Signs shall or will. 



Sing, 
I shall or will take, or shall or 

will be taking 
Thou shal't or wil't take, or 

shal't or wil't be taking 
He, she, or it shall or will 

take, or shall or will be 

taking. 



Plur. 
We shall or will take, or shall 

or will be taking 
Ye or you shall or will take, or 

shall dr will be taking 
They shall or will take, or shall 

or will be taking. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs shall or will have. 



Sing, 
I shall or will have taken, or 

shall or will have been 

taking 
Thou sh^'t or wirt have 

taken, or shal't or wiVt 

have been taking 
He, she, or it shall pr will 

have taken, or shall or 

will have been taking. 



We shall or will have taken, 

or shall or will have been 

taking 
Ye or you shall or will have 

taken, or shall or will 

have been taking 
They shall or will have taken, 

or shall or will have been 

taking. 



IMPERATIVE MODE, 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sign let^ 



Sing, 
Let me take, or let me be 

taking 
(Fob 8n,) Take thou, do thou 

take, or do thou be taking 
LeVhim, her, or it take, or let 

him be taking. 



Plur, 
Let us take, or let us be 

taking 
(FolS se,) Take ye or you, do ye 

take, or do ye be taking 
Let them take, or let them be 

taking. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Signs may or can. 



8ing, 
I may or can taJ^e, or may or 

can be taking 
Thou maVst or can*st take, or 

may st or can'st be taking 
He, she, or it may or can take, 

or may or can be taking. 



Bur, 
"We may or can take, or may 

or can be taking 
Ye or you may or can take, or 

may or can be taking 
They may or can take, or may 

or can be taking. 
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RUPIM£NT8 OF 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs might, cotdd, should, would, or must^ 



Sing. 
I might or could take, or 

might or could be taking 
Thou migbt'st or could'st take, 

or might'st or could'st be 

taking 
He, she, or it might or could 

take, or might or could be 

taking. 



Bur. 

We might or could take, er 

might or could be taking 

Ye or you might or could take, 

or might or could be tak- 
ing 

Thej might or could take, or 
might or could be taking. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



•Signs ^y 

Sing. 
I may or can have taken, or 

may or can have been 

taking 
Thou may'st or can'st hare 

taken, or may'st or can'st 

have been taking 
He, she, or it may or can hare 

taken, or may or can hare 

been taking. 



or can have. 

Bur. 
We may or can have taken, or 

may or can have been 

taking 
Ye or you may or can haTe 

taken, or may or can hare 

been taking 
They may or can have taken, 

or may or can have been 

taking. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs might, could, would, or should have. 



Sing. 

I might or could have taken, 
or might or could haye 
been taking 

Thou might'st or could'st hare 
taken, - or might'st or 
could'st hare been taking 

He, she, or it might or could 
have taken, or might or 
coiild hare been taking. 

Tbis Mode has no 



Plur. 
We might or could have taken, 

or might or could hare 

been taking 
Ye or you mi^ht or could hare 

taken, or might or could 

have been taking 
They might or could have 

taken, or might or could 

have been taking. 

Future Tenses. . 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Signs t/, though^ unless^ lest, except , until, ere, whether. 

Declined like the Indicative. 



SIMPLE VERB. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs he or do. 

Sing, 

If I take, I be taking, or do 
take 

If thou take, | be'st taking, qr 
do'st take 

If he, she, or it take^ | be tak- 
ing, or do take. 



Plur, 
If we take, | be taking, or do 

take 
If ye or yon take, | be taking, 

or do take 
If they take, | be taking, or do 

take. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs did or were. 

Sing, ,\ . Plur, 

If I took, I did take, or were If we took, | did take, or wore 

taking taking 

If thou took, I did'st ta^e, or I If ye or you took, | did take, 

wer't taking I or were taking 

If he, she, or it took, | did j If they took, | did take, or 

take, or were taking. . I were taking. 



COMPOUND VERB. 

PERFECT TENSE, 

Sign have. 

Sing. 
If I have taken, or have been 

taking 
If thou has't taken, or has't 

been taking 
If he, she, or it have taken, or 

have been taking. 



Plur, 
If we have taken, or have been 

taking 
If ye or you have taken, or 

have been taking 
If they have taken, or have 

been taking. 
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BUDIMEKTS OF 



PLUPERFECT TEKSE. 



Sign had^ 



Sing. ' 
If I had taken, or had been 

taking 
If thou had'st taken, or had'st 

been taking 
If he, she, or it had taken, or 

had been taking. 



If vre had taken, or had been 

If je or yon had taken, or had 

been taking 
If they had taken, or had been 

taking. 



Tb* First and Second Fntnrw like the IndicatiTe. 



. INFINITIVE MODK 

Sign to. 

Present Teme, To take, or to be taking. 
Perfect „ To have taken, or to hare been taking. 
Future .. To be about to take, or to be about to 

be taking. 



t> 



PARTICIPLES. 

Sign tfi^. 

Present Tense Taking, or being taking. 
Perfect „ Taken, or having taken, or having been taking. 
Future „ About to take, or being about to take, or to be 

taking. 



GERUNDS. 



Oft tfif ^1 withtfor, Qifrom Taking. 
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BUDIMENTS OF 



Fourth CoDJugation in G. 

The Verb to Sing. 

Sing ; Sang ; to Sing ; Singing ; Sung or 
having Sung ; being about to Sing ; o^ in^ laj, 
vnihy for, or from Singing, 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERB. 



PBESENT TENSE. 



Signs do or am. 



Sinff. 
I sing, J am singing, or do sing 
Thou smgest, | art singing, or 

do'st sing 
He, she, or it sings, | is sing- 
ing, or does sing. 



Plur. 
We sing, | are singing, or do 

smg 
Ye or yon sing, | are singing, 

or do sing 
They sing, | are singing, or do 

sing. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs did or was. 



Sinff, 

I sang, I did sing, or was sing- 
ing 

Thou sangest, | did'st sing, or 
was*t singing 

He, she, or it sang, | did sing, 
or was singing. 



Plur, 
We sung, I did sing, or were 

singing 
Ye or you sung, | did sing, or 

were singing 
They sung, | did sing, or were 

singing. 
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COMPOUND VERB. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sign have. 



Sing, 
I have sung, or have been 

singing 
Thon has't snng, or has't been 

singing 
He, she, or it hath sung, or 

hath been singing. 



FUtr, 
We hare snng, or have been 

singing 
Ye or you have sung, or have 

been singing 
They have sung, or have been 

singing. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Bi^had. 



Sing, 

I had sung, or had been sing- 
ing 

Thou had'st sung, or had'st 
been singing 

He, she, or it had sung, or had 
been singing. 



Plur, 
We had sung, or had been 

singing 
Ye or you had sung, or had 

been singing 
They had sung, or had been 

singing. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



Signs shall or wUl, 



Sing. 
I shall or wiU sing, or shall or 

will be singing 
Thou sbal't or wil't sing, or 

shal't or wil't be singing 
He, she, or it shall or will 

sing, or shall or will be 

singing. 



Plur. 
We shall or will sing, or shall 

or will be singing 
Ye or you shall or will sing, 

or shall or will be singing 
They shall or will sing, or 

shall or will be singing. 
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BUDIMENTS OF 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs shall or will have. 



8mg. 
I shall or will have sung, or 

shall or will have been 

singing 
Thou shal't or wiUt have sung, 

or shal't or wil't have been 

singing 
He, she, or it shall or will have 

supg, or shall or will have 

been singing. 



Flur. 
We shall or will have sung, or 

shall or will have been 

singing 
Ye or yon shall or will have 

sung, or shall or will have 

been singing 
They shall or will have pung, 

or shall or will have been 

singing. . 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sign let. 



Sing, 

Let me sing, or let me be sing- 
ing 

(Sio^a "Su,) Sing thou, or do 
thou sing, or do thou be 
singing 

Let him, her, or it sing, or let 
him be singing. 



Hur, 

Let us sing, or let us be sing- 
ing 

(Sin^atS Se,) Sing ye or you, or 
do ye sing, or do ye be 
singing 

Let them sing, or let them be 
singing. 



POTENTIAL MOI>Ei 



PRESENT TENSE, 



Signs may or can. 



Sinf, 
I may or can sing, or may or 

can be singing 
Thou may'st or can'st sing, or 

mayst or can'st be singing 
He, she, or it may or can sing, 

or may or can be singing. 



Hur, 
We may or can sing, or may or 

can be singing 
Ye or you may or can sing, or 

may or can be singing 
They may or can sing, or may 

or can be singing. . 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs mightf cotUdf wouldy should, or must. 



Sing, 
I might or could sing, or might 
or could be sin^ng 



Thou might'st or coul^'st sing, Ye or you might or could sing, 



or might'st or could'st be 
singing 

He, she, or it might or could 
sing, or might or co'uld be 
singing. 



Hur, 
We might or could smg, or 
might or could be singing 



or might or could be sing- 
ing 

They might or could sing, or 
might or could be singing. 



PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs may or can have. 



Sing, . 
1 may or can have sung, or 

may or can have been 

singing 
Thou may'st or can*st have 

sung, or ma/st or can'st 

have beep singing 
He» she, or it may or can have 

sung, or may or can have 

been singing. 



Plur. 
We may or can have sung, or 

may or can have been 

singing 
Ye or you may or can have 

sang, or may or can have 

been singing 
They naay or can have sung, or 

may or can have been 
. singing. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs mighty could, would, or should have. 



Sing. 

1 might or could h&ve sung, or 
might or could have been 
singing 

Thou might'st or could' st have 
sung, Qt ' might'st or 
could'st' have been sing- 
ing , , . 

^e, -she, or it might or could 

have sung, or might or 
could have been singing. 

This Mode has 



. , Plur, 

We might or could have sung, 

or; might or could have 

been singing 
Ye or you might or could have 

sung, or might or could 

have been singing. 
They might or could have 

sung, or might or could 

have been singing. 



no Future Tenses. 
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BUDIMEKTS OF 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Declined like the IndicatiTe. 

Signs if, thought if^t unless, except, until, ere, whether. 

SIMPLE VERB. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs do or he. 



Sing, 

If I sing, I do sing, or be sing- 
ing 

If thou sing, I do'st sing, or 
be'st singing 

If he, she, or it i^ng, | doth 
sing, or be singing. 



Plur. 
If we sing, | do sing, or be 

singing 
If ye or von sing, | do sing, or 

be singing 
If they sing, | do sing, or be 

singing.. 



I3IPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs did or were. 

Sing. 
If I sans, I did sing, or were 



singing 



Plur, 
If we sung, I did sing, or were 
singing 



If thou sang, | did'st sing, or , If ye or you sung, | did sing, 
wer t singing I or were singing 

If he, she, or it sang, | did ! If they sung, | did sing, or 
sing, or were singing. | were singing. 



Sing, 
If I have sung, or have been 

singing 
If thou has t sung, or has*t been 

singing 
If he, she, or it have sung, or 

havd been singing. 



COMPOUND VERB, 
PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign have, 

Ptuf. 
If we have sung, or have been 

singing 
If ye or you have sung, or have 

been singing 
If they have sung, or have 

been singing. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sign had. 

Sing. I Plur. 

If I had sung, or had been If we had sung, or had been 



singing 
If thou had'st sung, or had*st 

been singing 
If he, she, or it had sung, or 

had been singing. 



singing 
If ye or you had sung, or had 

been singing 
If they had sung, or had been 

singing. 



Tbe First and Second Fatures are like the Indioative. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Sign to. 

Present TensBy To sing, or to be singing. 
Perfect „ To have sung, or to have been singing. 
Future „ To be about to sing, or to be about to be 

singing. 



PAHTICIPLES, 

Sign ing-. 

Present Tense^ Singing, or being singing. 
Perfect „ Sung, or having sung, or having been singing. 
Future „ About to sing, or being about to sing, or to be 

singing. 



GERUNDS. 
Oft tw, 5y, mtKffor, otfrom Singing. 
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RUDIMENTS OF 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Passive Voice is formed by means of the Auxiliary Verb 
to he, and the Participle of the Perfect Tense, which is therefore 
often caUed the Passive Participle, as, / am called. Observe. — ^In 
the construction of the Passive Verb the Auxiliary to be must 
always be combined with the Perfect Participle of the Begular 
Verb in connection with it, and not with the Imperfect Tense. 
Thus we say, * The book is written ' — not the book is wrote, ' It 
was begun* — not began. And the same rule will apply to the use 
of the Verb * to have* Whence we say, ' We have taken ' — ^not 
we have took. * We have broken ' — not we have broke. 

Our Passive expression, he is loved, is the perfect echo of 
the Saxon Present Tense, 3rd Person, Passive, He ip selupoc. 
Bos, 132. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERB. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sign ATA. 



Sing, 
Ic eom secofien, I am called 
Thou art called 
He, she, or it is called. 



Plur, 
We yynt ^ecofien, We are called 
Ye or you are called 
They are called. 



IMPERFECT TENS^^ 
Sign was. 



Sina, 
I was called 
Thon was't called 
He, she, or it was called. 



Plur, 
We were called 
Ye or you were called 
They were called. 
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RUDIMENTS OF 



COMPOUND VERB. 

PERFECT TENSE. ' 
Sign have been. 



Sing, 
I have been called 
Thou hau't been called 
He, she, or it hath been called. 



Mur. 
We hare been called 
Ye or you hare been called 
They hare been called. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sign had been. 



Sina. 
I had been called 
Thou had'st been called 
He, she, or it had been called. 



Piur. 
We had been called 
Ye or you had been called 
They had been called. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



Signs shall or will be. 



Sing. 
I shall or will be called 
Thou shal't or wil't be called 
He, she, or it shall or will be 
called. 



Plur. 
We shall or will be called 
Ye or you shall or will be 

called 
They shall or will be called. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Signs shall or tvill have been. 



Sing. 
I shall or will have been called 
Thou shal't or wil't have been 

called 
He, she, or it shall or will have 

been called. 



Plur. 
We shall or will have been 

called 
Ye or you shall or will have 

been called 
They shall or will have been 

called. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sign let be. 



Sing. 
it me be called 
K> "Sa secofien, Be thou called, 

or do thou be called 
)t him, her, or it be called. 



Flur. 
Let us be called 
SCO'S T^e secopen, Be ye or you 

caUed^ or do ye be called 
Let them be called. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Signs may or can he. 



Sing. 
may or can be called 
"boa may'st or can'st be called 
[e, she, or it may or can be 
called. 



Plur. 
We may or can be called 
Ye or yon may or can be 

called 
They may or can be called. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs might, could, would, should, or must he. 



Sing. 
might or coula be called 
?hou mieht'st or could^st be 

called 
le, she, or it might or could be 
called. 



Hur. 
We might or could be called 
Ye or you might or could be 

called 
They might or could be called. 



r 2 
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RUDIMENTS OP 



PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs may or can have been. 



Sinff. 
I may or can have been called 
Thou may' St or can'st have 

been called 
He, she, or it may or can have 

been called. 



IHur, 
We may or can have been 

called 
Ye or you may or can have 

been called 
They may or can have been 

called. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Signs might, could, should^ or wndd have been. 

Sing. I Plur. 

I might or could have been We might or could have been 



called 



called 



Thou might'st or could'st have Ye or you might or could have 
been called ■ been called 

He, she, or it might or could They might or could have been 
have been called. I called. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERB. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sign he. 



Sing, 
If I be called 
If thou be called 
If he, she, or it be called. 



Plur, 
If we be called 
If ye or you be called 
If they be called. 



IlfPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 
If I were called 
If thou were called 
If he, she, or it were called. 



Sign were, 

Flur. 
If we were called 
If ye or you were called 
If they were called. 
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COMPOUND YEBB. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sign have been. 



Like the IndicatiTe. 



Sinff. 
If I have been called 
If thou has't been called 
If he, she, or it hath been 
called. 



Plur. 
If we have been called 
If ye OP you have been called 
If they have been called. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sign had been. 



Sing. 
If I had been called 
If thou had'st been called 
If he, she, or it had been 
called. 



Plur. 
If we had been called 
If ye or you had been called 
If they had been called. 



Finst and Second Future Tenses are like the Indicative. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, To be called. 
Perfect „ To have been called. 
Future „ To be about to be called. 



tt 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present Tense, Being called. 

Perfect „ Called, or having been called. 

Future ,. Being about to be called. 



it 
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RUDIMENTS OF 



•2 
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d 
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RUDIMENTS OP 



A PRAXIS OF THE CONJUGATIONS 



Of the Neuter Verb to lie^ and of the Transitive Verb to lay. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERBS. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sing, 
I lie, I am lying, or do lie 
Thou liest, | art lying, or do'st 

lie 
He, she, or it lies, | is lying, 
' or does lie. 

Plwr, 
!We lie, ] are lying, or do lie 
Ye or you lie, | are lying, or do 

lie 
They lie, | are lying, or do lie. 



Sing. 
I lay, I am laying, or do lay 
Thou layest, | art laying, or 

do'st lay 
He, she, or it lays, | is laying, 

or does lay. 
Plur. 
We lay, | are laying, or do lay 
Ye or you lay, | are laying, or 

do lay 
They lay, | are laying, or do lay. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 
I lay, I did lie, or was lying 
Thou layedst, I did'st lie, or 

was't lying 
He, she, or it lay, I did lie, or 
wa« lying. 

Bur. 
We lay, | did lie, or were lying 
Ye or you lay, | did lie, or were 

lying 

They lay, | did lie, or were ly- 
ing. 



Sing. 
I laid, I did lay, or was laying 
Thou laidest, | did'st lay, or 

was't laying 
He, she, or it laid, | did lay, or 
was laying. 
Flur. 
We laid, | did lay, or were lay- 
ing 
Ye or you laid, | did lay, or 

were laying 
They laid, | did lay, or were 
laying. 
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COMPOUND VERBS. 
PERFECT TENSE. 



Sing, 
I have lain 
Thou has't lain 
He, she, or it hath lain. 

"We have lain 

Ye or you have lain 

They have lain. 



Sing, 
I have laid 
T)QfiVL has't laid 
He, she, or it hath laid. 

Flur. 
We have laid 
Ye or you have laid 
They have laid. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 
I had lain 
'I'hou had'st lain 
He, she, or it had lain. 

PlUT. 

We had lain 

Ye or you had lain 

They had lain. 



Sing, 
I had laid 
Thou had'st laid 
He, she, or it had laid. 

Plur, 
We had laid 
Ye or you had laid 
They had laid. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



Sing, 
I shall or will lie 
Thou shal't or wiPt lie 
He, she, or it shall or will lie. 

Plur, 
We shall or will lie 
Ye or you shall or will lie 
They shall or will lie. 



Sing, 
I shall or will lay 
Thou shal't or wil't lay 
He, she, or it shall or will lay. 

Plur. 
We shall or will lay 
Ye or you shall or will lay 
They shall or will lay. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Sing, 
I shall or will have lain 
Thou shal't or wiFt have lain 
He, she, or it shall or will have 

lain. 

Plur. 
We shall or will have lain 
Ye or you shall or will have 

lain 
They shall or will hare lain. 

F 



Sing. 
I shall or will have laid 
Thou shal't or wil't have laid 
He, she, or it shall or will have 

laid. 

Plur. 
We shall or will have laid 
Ye or you shall or will - have 

laid 
Thev shall or will have laid, 

3 
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BUDIMENT8 OF 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Sinff. 
Let me lie 

Lie thou, or do tbou lie 
Let him, her, or it lie. 

Let ns lie 

Lie ye or you, or do ye or you 

lie 
Let them lie. 



Let me lay 

Lay thou, or do thou Icy 

Let him, her, or it lay 

iVtcr. 
Let U8 lay 
Lay^ ye or you, or do ye or yon 

lay 
Let them lay. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sing. 
I may or can lie 
Thou may'st or can'st lie 
He, she, or it may or can lie. 

Plur. 
"We may or can lie 
Ye or you may or can lie 
They may or can lie. 



Sing, 
I may or can lay 
Thou may'st or can'st lay 
He, she, or it may or can Uy. 

Plur. 
"We may or can lay 
Ye or you may or can lay 
They may or can lay. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



I might or could lie 
Thou might'st or could'st lie 
He, she, or it might or could 
lie. 

Plur. 
"We might or could lie 
Ye or you might or could lie 
They might or could lie. 



Sing. 
I might or could lay 
Thou might'st or could'st lay 
He, she, or it might or oould 
lay. 

Plur. 
We might or could lay 
Ye or you might or could lay 
They might or could lay. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 



Sing, 
I may or can have lain 
Thou may'st orcan'st have lain 
He, she, or it may or can have 
lain. 

Ffur. 
We may or can haye lain 
Ye or yon may or can have lain 
They may or can have lain. 



Sinff. 
I may or can have laid 
Thou may'st or can'st have laid 
He, she, or it may or can have 
laid. 

Hur, 
We may or can have laid 
Ye or you may or can have laid 
They may or can have laid. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sinff, 
I might or could have lain 
Thou might'st or could'st have 

lain 
He, she, or it might or could 

have lain. 

We might or could have lain 
Ye or you might or could have 

lain 
They might or could have lain. 



I might or could have laid 
Thou might'st or could'st have 

laid 
He, she, or it might or could 

have laid. 

Plur. 
We might or could have laid 
Ye or you might or could have 

laid 
They might or could have laid. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



SIMPLE VERBS. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sing, 
If I lie, I be lying, or do lie 
If thou lie, I be'st lying, or 

do'st lie 
If he, she, or it lie, | be lying, 

or do lie. 

Plur. 
If we lie, I be lying, or do lie 
If ye or you lie, | be lying, or 

do lie 
If they lie, | be lying, or do 

lie. 



Sing. 
If I lay, I be laying, or do lay 
If thou lay, | be'st laying, or 

do'st lay 
If he, she, or it lay, ] be laying, 

or do lay. 

Plur. 
If we lay, | be laying, or do lay 
K ye or you lay, | be laying, or 

do lay 
If they lay, | be laying, or do 

lay. 
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RUDIMENTS OP 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 
If I did lie, | or were lying 
If thou did*st lie, | or wer't ly- 
ing 
If he, she, or it did lie, | or 
were lying. 

Plur. 
If we did lie, | or were lying 
If ye or you did lie, | or were , 

lying 
If they did lie, | or were lying. 



Sing. 
If I did lay, | or were laying 
If thou did'st lay, | or wer't 

laying 
If he, she, or it did lay, | or 

were laying. 
Plur. 
If we did lay, | or were laying 
If ye or you did lay, | op were 

laying 
If they did lay, | or were laying. 



COMPOUND VERBS. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 
If I have lain 
If thou has't lain 
If he have lain. 

Plur. 
If we have lain 
If ye or you have lain 
If they have lain. 



Sing. 
If I have laid 
If thou has't laid 
If he have laid. 

Plur. 
If we have laid 
If ye or you have laid 
If they have laid. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 
If I had lain 
If thou had'st lain 
If he had lain. 

Plur. 
If we had lain 
If ye or you had lain 
If they had lain. 



Sing. 
If I had laid 
If thou had'st laid 
If he had laid. 

Plur. 
If we had laid 
If ye or you had laid 
If they had laid. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
If I shall or will lie. . | If I shall or will lay. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
If I shall or will have lain. | If I shall or will hare laid. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



Pres. Tense, To lie. 
Peff» „ To have lain. 
Fut. ,, To be about to lie. 



Pres, Tense, To lay. 
Perf, „ To have laid. 
Fut. „ To be about to lay. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. Tense^ Lying. 

Perf, „ Lain, or having lain. 

Fut, •• Being about to lay. 



» 



Pres. Tense, Laying. 

Perf, „ Laid, or having laid. 

Fut. „ Being about to lay. 



GERUNDS. 
Of, in, by, with, otfrom Lying. | Of, in, by, with, or/rom Laying. 

A similar confusion is sometimes occasioned in the use of the 
neuter verb to sit, and the transitive verb to set ; and in the 
neuter to rise, and the transitive to raise. 

Verbs of the First Conjugation, whose Perfect 
Participles are formed in D."*^ 

The following Verbs are of the First Conjuga- 



* The greater number of English Verbs form their Imperfect Tenses and 
Perfect Participles in d or ^. Sometimes d only is added, as when the Verb 
ends in «, as waste, wasted. These have been usually called by Gram- 
marians the only regular verbs in our language, and every other, of a 
different formation, has been thrown indiscriminately into a large list of 
irreffulars, of which the following are the examples. But by dividing the 
Verbs, as is usual in most of the European languages, into /our classes, having 
different terminations, this long catalogue is almost entirely cligposed of ; 
as by this construction they naturally fall into one or other of these con- 
jugations. 
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BUBIMENTS OF 



tiouy though, their Imperfects and Perfect Parti- 
ciples are irregular or contracted. 



Pre8, 


Imperf. 


Obsolete, 


Terf. Part, 


Bake 


Baked, Boc 


— — 


Baked, or baken, 
or having baked 


Behold 


Beheld, Behelb 


— " 


Beheld or be- 
holden* 


Bind 


Bound, Banb 


— 


Bound or 
bonnden 


Bleed 


Bled, Blet) 


Bleeded 


Bled 


Breed 


Bred, Bpa^ 


Breeded 


Bred 


Chide 


Chid, C.Dle 


Chided 


Chid or chiddeo 


CUmb 


Climbed, Chmobe 


Clomb 


Climbed 


Clothe 


Clothed, Cla-^be 


— 


Clothed, or dad 


Crow 


Crew, Cpeop or 


Crowed 


Crowed 


Dare (to ven- 


» 






ture) 


Durst (neuter), Dojipt — 


Dared, or having 


Dare (to chal 


- 




dared 


lenge) 


Dared, (transitive) 


Daren 


Dared 


Feed 


Fed, Febbe 


Feeded 


Fed 


Find 


Found, Fanb 


— 


Foundorfounden 


Flee (from a 


I 






foe) 


Fled, Fleol> 


Fleed 


Fled 


Gild 


Gilded, Edbebe 




GUded or gilt 


Gird 


Girt, Uyji'De, or 


Girded 


Girded or girt 


Grave (en- 








grave) 


Graved, Ejiop 


Grove 


Graved or grareii 


Grind 


Ground, t/nanb 


Grinded 


Ground 


Have 


Had, Hop 




Had 


Hear 


Heard, Hyjite 


Heared 


Heard 


Heave 


Heaved, or 


Hoven, (a 








sea phrase 


) Heaved or hoven 



* B^ioJden is only passively employed, when used in the sense of obUged^ 
or dqptHderU upon ; as, * He was bduMen to him.' 
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iV«. Imperf, 

} Helped, Healp 

3 Hid, Gehybce 
l(beliold)Held, Heol'D 

i Knit, Cnyrobe or 

r (inlay) Laid, Lde 
I (mis- 



ikd) Led, lite'&te 

i Leansd, Hleona'te or 

Lied, Leas 
Lifted, Lipobe 

I Loaded, Hlob 

; Melted, (Dealt or 

Semeltcbt 

(repay) Paid 



Obsoleae, 

Hided 

Knitted 
Layed 

Leaded 
Leant 



Payed 



je (mis- 
ape) 

I 

I 

d 

(com) 

d 

ad 



Penned — 

Quitted — 

Kead, Eseb^e Headed 

(pronounced Hed) 

Rid, Hpett>o*te, or Kidded 

Said, 8sebe Sayed 

Sold, 8ealbe Selled 

Shaped, 8ceopt Shapt 

Shed, 6cet>eb Shedded 

Shod, Sceobe Shoed 

Shred, Scpeabobe or Shredded 
Sowed, Seop — 

Sped, Spetobe Speeded 

Spread, Spf.aebobe Spreaded 



Petf. Part. 
Helped or holpen 
Hid or hidden 
Held or holden 
Knitted or knit 
Laid 

Led 

Leaned or leant 

Lied 

Lifted 

Loaded or laden 

Melted or molten 

Paid or having 

paid 
Penned or pent 
Quitted or quit 
Read 

Ridded or rid 

Said 

Sold 

Shaped or 

shapen 
Shed 
Shod 
Shred 

Sowed or sown 
Sped 
Spread 



Ae here, means to tell an untruth, and though itself transitive, it differs 
the neuter verb, ' it lies'— or * to lie down,' which makes it's imperfect 
y, and it's Perfect Participle in lain. The Transitive verb lay is very 
ently confounded vrith the latter. See p. 104. 
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EUDIMENTS OP 



Prea, Imperf, 

Stand (with- 
stand Stood, 8rob 

Stay Staid or Stayed, L 

Strow (or 
Strew) Strowed, Stfieopo'te 



Obsolesc, 



Tell 
Wash 



Told, Tealce 
Washed, pocp 



TeUed 



Wax (peazan 
to increase) Waxed, peox 

Wind (un- 
wind) Wound, pan'^ 

Work Wrought, pophte 



Per/. Part. 

Stood 

Staid or stayed 

Strewed or 

strown 
Told 
Washed or 

washen 



— Waxed or waxen 



Winded 
Worked 



Writhe 



Writhed, ppa« 



Wound 
Worked 

wrought 
Writhed 

writhen 



or 



or 



Verbs of the Second Conjugation, whose Per- 
fect Participles are formed in T. 

These Verbs, usually ranked among the Irre- 
gulars, are many of them of direct Saxon origin 
and formation, as boughty thoughty &c. ; but there 
are others of a more modern form that have re- 
jected d or edy and turned it into f, for the sake 
of an easier pronunciation — guided rather by the 
sound than by the true formation. There are 
so many of this construction, that it has been 
deemed preferable rather to admit them into the 
Second Conjugation, than to throw them into 
the list of Irregulars. — Vide Arnold's English 
Grammar^ pp. 64-68. 
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Pres. 



Tmperf. 
Bent, Benoo^fr 



save 



Obsolete, Per/, Part. 

Bended Bent or having 

bent or bended 
Bereft, Be/ieopo^te Bereaved Bereft or be 

reaved 



3ech 


Besought, Bcfoh e 


Beseeched 


Besought 


ig 


Brought, B|iohre- 


— 


Brought 


ild (re- 


• 






did) 


Built, Bylbet) 


Builded 


Built or builded 


n 


Burnt, Bafint 


Burned 


B8Bpnt>e; Burnt 


St 


Burst, Baenrc 


Bursted 


Burst or bursten 


t 


Bought, Bohce 


— 


Bought 




Cast 


Casted 


Cast 


!h 


Caught 


Cat^,hed 


Caught 


ave (tc 


) 






)lit 


Clave or Clove, 








Cleapo&e 


Cleaved 


Cleft or cloven 


ive (to ad 


- 






are 


Cleaved or Clipobe 


Clave 


Cleaved 


i 


Cost 


Costed 


Cost 


'P 


Crept, Cjiepic 


Creeped 


Crept 




Cut 


— 


Cu 


I 


Dealt, Daelbe, or 


Dealed 


Dealt or dealed 


>U 


Dwelt, or 


Dwelled 


Dwelt or dwelled 




Felt, Fel^t 


Feeled 


Felt 


It 


Fought, Feaht 


— 


Fought 


ght 


Freighted 


■'"• 


Freighted or 
fraught 


(beget) 


Got, Cearobe, or 


Gat 


Got, or gotten, or 
having got 


otten is nearly obsolete. It's compowid forgotten 


is still in good use. 




Hit 


Hitted 


Hit 


t 


Hurt, Hyji« 


Hurted 


Hurt 


P 


Kept, Cepte 


Keeped 


Kept 


el 


Knelt, or 


Kneeled 


Knelt 


re 


Left, Lsepo'^e 


Leaved 


Left 
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RUDIMENTS OF 



Pr€8. 


Imperf, 


ObsoUsc. 


Per/. Part. 


Leod 


Lent, n«1mneb 


Lended 


Lent 


Let 


Let, Let 


Letted 


Let* 


Light 


Lit, Heliht, or 


Lighted 


Lit or lighted 


Lose 


Lost, Lo-obe 


— 


Lost 


Mean 


Meant, CDaenbe 


Meaned 


Meant 


Meet 


Met, CDerre 


Meeted 


Met 


Put 


Put 


Putted 


Put 


Reave (be- 


9 






reave) 


Reft, Reapo'te, or 


Reaved 


Refb 


Bend 


Rent, Ren'bobe 


Rended 


Rent 


Roast 


Roasted 


— 


Roasted or roast 


Seek 


Sought, 8ohce 


Seeked 


Sought 


Send 


Sent, Sen'&e 


Sended 


Sent 


Set 


Set, Sette 


Setted 


Set 


Sit 


Sat, Sset, or 


Sate 


Sat 


Shoot 


Shot, 8ceat 


Shooted 


Shot 


Shut 


Shut, ScttTO'Dfr 


Shutted 


Shut 


Sleep 


Slept, Slep 


Sleeped 


Slept 


Slit 


Slit, Slat 


SUtted 


Slit 


Spend (mis- 


» 






spend) 


Spent, Spen'bo'&e 


Spended 


Spent 


SpiU 


Spilt, Spil'&e 


SpiUed 


Spilt 


Spit^ n. 


Spat, Spitto*&e 


Spitted 


Spit or apitten 


Spit, t. 


Spitted 


— 


Spitted 


Split 


Split 


Splitted 


Split 


S#eat 


Swet or Sweat, 








Spsetobe 


Sweated 


Sweat or sweated 


Sweep 


Swept) 8peop 


Sweeped 


Swept, or having 
swept 


Teach 


Taught, Tsehte 


Teached 


Taught 


ThinV 


Thought, Duhte 


— 


Thought 


Thrust 


Thrust 


Thrusted 


Thrust 


Weep 


Wept, peop 


Weeped 


Wept 



* K Scriptore phrase for hindered. Numb. xzii. 16, Marg. ; Bom. i. 13 't 
2 Thess. VL 7. 
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te above words are selected from Murray's list of Irregulars, 
besides these, there are many more that might be added 
our best classical writers, who, having dropped the e in the 
[nation, have naturally converted the d in the Imperfect and 
Kit Participle into t. Especially after jp, «A, «8, x, c\ or cky 
a Heapf, Fisht, Kist, Fixt^ Preacht, Checkt^ when they 
d pronounce them in one syllable; instead of using the full, 
Br, and more ancient form, Heap^<2, YisYied, "KXsHsd^ Ymed, 
^hedf and CheckA^. So we have the same corruptions after 
Btters I, Tti, and n, as in Spilt^ Dreamt, Learnt, &c. 

^erbs of the Third Conjugation, whose Per- 
Participles are formed in N. 



Fres. Imperf. 


Ohaolese. 


Ferf, Part. 


Was, pSBf 


— — 


Been, or having 
been 


) (rise) Arose, Apap 


— 


Arisen 


ir ( t 






ng forth) Bore, Baep, or 


Bare 


Bom or borne 


Beat, Beot 


Beated 


Beaten or beat 


Q Began, Be^an 


— 


Begun 


;forbid) Bid, Bseb 


Bad or Bade Bidden or bid 


Bit, Bat 


Bited 


Bitten or bit 


Blew, Blep 


Blowed 


Blown 


k Broke, Bpaec, or 


Brake 


Broken or broke 


e Chid, Ciebe 


Chided or 






chode 


Chidden or chid 


»se Chose, Ceap 


Choosed 


Chosen 


V (with- 






aw) Drew, Dpoh 


Drawed 


Drawn 


e Drove, Dpap, or 


Drave 


Driven, or hav- 
ing driven 


Ate, -SJr 


— 


Eaten or eat 


(befall) Fell, Feol 


Failed 


Fallen 


as a bird) Flew, Fie ah 


Flied 


Flown 


ake Forsook, Fofipoo 


Forsaked 


Forsaken 


ze Froze, Fpypo^e 


Freezed 


Frozen 
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Pres, 


Imperf, 


Obsolesc. 


Perf. Part 


Give (for or 






• 


misgive) 


Gave, Deap 


— 


Given 


Glide 


Glided, Dlab, or 


Glid 


Glidden or glid 


Grow 


Grew, G/ieop 


Growed 


Grown 


Hew 


Hewed, lieop 




Hewn or hewed 


Hide 


Hid, Dehyb 


Hided 


Hidden 


Know 


Knew, Cneop 


Knowed 


Known 


Lade 


Laded, HIo'd 


— 


Laden 


Lie (to lie 








down) 


Lay, Laes 


— 


Lain or lien* 


Mow 


Mowed, CDapeb 


— 


Mown or mowed 


Ride 


Rode, RaD 


— 


Ridden or rode 


Eise 


Rose, TCfiaf 


— 


Risen 


Rive 


Rived or 


Rove 


Riven 


Run (outrun) Ran, Ran 


Runned 


Run 


Saw 


Sawed 




Sawn or sawed 


See 


Saw, Sape 


Seed 


Seen 


Seethe 


Seethed, Seat^ 


— 


Seethed or 
sodden 


Shake 


Shook, 8ceo» 


Shaked 


Shaken 


Shape (mis- 


• 






shape 


Shaped, 8c"op 


— 


Shapen or shaped 


Shave 


Shaved, ? cop 


— 


Shaven or shaven 


Shear 


Sheared, 8cea;i 


— 


Shorn or sheared 


Show or shew Showed, 8ceapo 


— 


Shown 


Slay 


Slew, 81oh 




Slain 


Slide 


Slid, SliboDe, or 


SHded 


sudden 


Smite 


Smote, 8 mac 


— 


Smitten or hav- 


S p e a k (b e 


1- 




ing smitten 


speak) 


Spoke, 8p/iac, or 


Spake 


Spoken 


Spin 


rSpan, 8. 8pan 
\ Spun, p. 8puunon 


S Spinned 


Spun 


Steal 


Stole, 8talot)e 


Stealed 


Stolen 



* Now obeolete— a Scripture phrase. 
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Pres, Imperf, 

le (be- 

ride) Strode 

e Strove 

IT (fop- 

•ear) Swore, 6por»*, op 

1 Swelled, 8peoll 



ve 

)W 

d 

r 
ve 



Obsolesc. 

Strided or 

strid 
Strived 

Sware 



) (betake) Took, Teah — 

Tore or tare, T»p Teared 

Throve Thrived 

Threw, Djiapo&e Throwed 

Trod or trode, Tpaed Treaded 

Wore, penobe, or Ware 

Wove, pepobe Weaved 

Won, pon Winned 

Wrote, pjiat, op Writ 



:e 



Per/, Part. 



Stridden 
Striven 

Sworn 
Swollen or 

swelled 
Taken 

Tom or tore 
Thriven 
Thrown 

Trodden or trod 
Worn 
Woven 
Won 
Written 



T^erbs of the Fourth Conjugation, whose Per- 
b Participles are formed In G. 

Pres, Imperf. OhaoUac, Perf. Part, 

g Clung, Clingo'&e Clinged Clung, or having 

clung 
Dug, Dicobe, OP Digged Dug or digged 

g Dunged (Ist Conj.) Dunged 

The Noun dung is need in Saxon, bnt not the v^bal form. 

g Flung Flinged Flung 

g (as a 

mnent) Hung, Hansebe Hanged Hung 

ig, to take away life, "1 Haneed /Ranged, or having 
Blongs to the 1st Conj. / ^ \ hanged 
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Fre9, Imperf. Obsolegc. Per/. Part 

»'"« {ft^:} B "Sebe. or Kinged Bung 

This, like many other monosyllabic words of the same fonsft- 
tion, retains the singular and the plarul constmction of the 
Saxon Preterite, from which it is denved — Ic pans, I rang^pe 
punson, we rung. In propriety they should be used in different 
numbers. 

Pres. Imperf. Obsolesc. Perf. Part. 

^^ {S:5:.Son } «^ Sung 

«"-« {S:p.Son } ^'^^ «!-« 

SP-« {sSi^JKon} «Pri»8ed Sprung 

s'-8 {l'ssi:;-.Son } ^'^ ^^ 

^^-^ {i;^:p.'8T«S|on} ^^^ Strung 
S-°8 {arnr^p'tton} ^^<^ ^^ 
^""« {w"^'.;;.Wru^on} ^"-eed Wn«.g 

Verbs Irregular, which are all of pure Haxon 
derivation. 

Pres. Imperf. Obsolesc, Perf. Part. 

Abide Abode, Abi^obe Abiden Abode, or having 

abode 

Awake (wake) Awoke, Xpacode, or Awaked Awoke 

Bear (to carry 
or suffer, 
and forbear) Bore, Baeji Bare Borne 

Come, (b e- 
come, over- 
come) Came, Com — Come 

Do (undo) Did, Dyoe — Done 

Drink |S!!°J' '' '*^^"'' ^'\ Drinked, Drunk or 

"'^ tDruuk,^.^nuncon/ ^ ^^^^^^ ^, 

having drank 
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Pres, Imperf, 

Go (forego) Went, eobe 
Make 
Shine 

Shrink 

Sink 

Slink 
Stick 
Stink 
Strike 

Swim 



Made, CDacobe 
Shone, 8cean 

{Shrank, «. 8c/ianc 1 
Shrunk,^.8c|iuncon / 

{Sank, B, 8anc 1 

Sunk,^. 8uncon j 

{Slank, 8. 81anc ^ 
Slunk, ^. Slnncon j 

Stuck, 8«icobe 

{Stank, », 8tanc 1 
Stunk, f, 8tuncon / 

Struck, 3Crtncoi>e 

{Swam, 8. 8pamm *! 
Swum,^. 8pummon / 



Obsoiesc, Perf, Part. 

— Gone 

Maked Made 

Shined Shone 

Shrinked P'^'^f^ . O' 
\ shrunken 

Sinked Sunk or sunken 



Slinked 
Sticked 
Stinked 
Striked 



Slunk 

Stuck 

Stunk 

Struck 
stricken 



or 



Swimmed Swum 



If the words drunkenf shrunken, sunken, stricken, which are 
occasionally used, were classed in the Third Conjugation, the 
list of Irregulars might still be reduced. 



VERBS DEFECTIVE. 



Imperf, 

Could 
Might, (Diht 



Pres. 

Can 

May 

» M u s t 

rMop e) /Must \ 
Oh. \ Ought J 

Owe* 



Obsolesc, 



Perf. Part. 



* Must, says Dr. Johnson, is of all Persons and Tenses, and used with 
both perBOXiB and things. Some authors include must among the auxiliaries 
of the Potential Mode, but it rather expresses the force of the Latin oportet, 
and ranks as a defective verb. The natural derivation of it seems to be from 

may, or the Saxon CDoC, which signifies may, can, or am able, and makes 

QDoyce must, or ought, in its preterit, and very nearly corresponds with 

CDasan to be able (but is of greater force), which in its present tenae signi- 
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Obsolesc. Per/, Part. 



Pres. 


Imperf. 


C]>y^ 


Quoth, O'SBb 


Shall 


Should, Sceoloe 


Will 


Would, polo 



Wi8t(pitan) Wist, Exod. xvi. it; Mark ix. 6. 
*Wot, Wat, 

or(pitan) Gen. zzi. 26; zzziz. 8; Exod. xxxii. 1. 



fles may or can, and in its preterit ODiht, might or could. In the present 
tense, mwtt corresiwnds with ought or it behoves, and in the imperfect, which 
seems its true sense, it imports a stronger meaning, as ofnecesnty. Must, 
like ought, would have the infinitive of the verb to which it is attached 
after it, though the preposition to may be omitted. Ought, the imperfect d 
owe, is not one of the auxiliaries, though sometimes reckoned among them. 
That it cannot be such is plain, because it never admits of another verb 
immediately after it, without the preposition to, 

* Wot, originally Wat, the preterit of pitan, to know, was foimerly lued 
in the Present Tenser— Wkbstkb. Kmnb. zzii. 6. 
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A SYLLABUS 

OF THl 

TEN PARTS OF SPEECH, 

WITH THEIB APPLICATION. 



f »Ot 



All Languages are composed of Words, signifi- 
cant in themselves, but in their elements without 
significatioiL 

These may be classified under two heads. Prin- 
cipals and Accessories, 

The Principals are Nouns and Verbs. The 
Accessories are Articles, Adjectives and Partici- 
ples, Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepo- 
sitions, Interjections. 

Nouns Substantive are the names of visible 
objects, or the ideas which we derive from them ; 
as, many hat, virtue. And to supply their place, 
so as to prevent unnecessary repetition 

Pronouns are used; which admit of a further 
division, into Pronouns Substantive ; as, /, thou, 
hCy she, ity &c. Pronouns Adjective; as, that 
man, his hat, her virtue ; and Pronouns Relative ; 
as which or whose virtue. 

o 
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Nouns Adjective express the qualities and pe- 
culiarities of Nouns ; as, that good man, his new 
hat, her attractive virtue. 

The next Principal in Language consists of— 
Verbs. — As by Nouns, we speak of objects and 
their qualities ; so by Verbs, we describe their 
position, order, connection, and relative proper- 
ties. Hence we have active verbs, to point out 
their varied and mutable qualities ; and passive 
verbs, to show their immutable positions, and 
their inability to avoid whatever is imposed upon 
them. So also we have transitive verbs, to ex- 
press the transference of an action to any object. 
And intransitive or i^euter ones, to designate 
objects where the agent and the action are com- 
bined. 

TrafisiHve. 
I admire that good man. He wore his neir hat. 

Neuter. 
He wore his new hat when he wcHked or ran. 

Transitive. 
Her attractive virtue gains admiration. 

Neuter. 
Her attractive virtue shines. 

Passive. 

That good man is respected. His new hat should be brushed. 
Her attractive virtue was observed. 

Participles. 
That good and shining man is living. 
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Among the Accessories — by which we are em- 
powered more completely to develop our ideas in 
writing or conversation — ^besides the Pronoun ^ 
the Adjective^ and the Participle — ^which last has 
the quaKty both of the Verb and the Adjective, 
— we have two 

Articles, which are used in connection with 
Nouns, to point them out, and to give them a 
definite or indefinite meaning or application. 

The good man is happy. 

Indefinite, 
A good man has many friends. • 

Adverbs assist the Verbs, Adjectives, and other 
Adverbs, in conveying peculiarities of expression, 
which they do not possess themselves. So that 
the Adverb conveys to these parts of speech what 
the Adjective does to the Substantive. 

A good man is'much beloved, truly honourable, and very pro- 
perly held in estimation. 

Conjunctions join words and sentences, or parts 
of sentences, together, or express their separa- 
tion; and are therefore divided into copulative 
and disjunctive. 

His new hat, and his shining coat, were neither ornamental 
nor requisite, but he was pleased to wear them.] 

o 2 
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Prepositions point out Nouns and Pronouns, 
and show the connection which the rest of the 
words in the sentence bear to them. 

Her attractive virtue drew maoj eyes upon her ; and 
struck with admiration ! those who knew her, held 
her in much esteem. 

Interjections are used to express surprise^ awe, 
or any other excitement or emotion, not neces- 
sarily connected with, or having any relation to, 
or government over the other parts of speech 
in the sentence ; but are mere voluntary or in- 
voluntary exclamations. 

Oh\ how attractive was her virtue ! AJUisl how short- 
lived her career. 

That Nouns and Verbs are the principal parts of speech, 
seems evident. Nouns are the names of things which form the 
subjects of our discourse, and Verbs are employed to express our 
ideas concerning them. Ancient Q-rammarians have been ac- 
customed to consider the Verb the principal part of speech, and 
hence they have called it rb ^/m, verbum^ or the word, by way 
of eminence. But the Noun undoubtedly, or the name of a 
thing, is of earlier origin, as objects of sense would naturally 
receive names, before subsequent information enabled the human 
mind to discuss their qualities, or make them the subjects of 
remark and conversation. And hence we may say the same of 
Adjectives. We should naturally speak of things^ before ve 
spoke of their qualities. 

Some Grammarians in designating the compo- 
nents of a sentence, where only a Substantive, 
Verb, and Adjective occur, employ these terms, 
viz. — the Subject y the Predicate, and the Copula. 
Thus, in the sentence, * Lead is heavy,' lead is 
the subject; heavy is the predicate, or thing 
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asserted ; and is is the copula. This is called a 
simple sentence, and becomes a compound one by 
increasing the number of predicates, or by em- 
ploying more than one copula, as — 

'Lesid is heavy ^ because it is dense;* or, 'Alexander wept 
when he had conquered the world, because there were not others 
for him to subdue* 

Other authors say that a sentence consists of 
an Agenty an Attribute^ and an Object ; or a doer 
of an action, the mode of doing it, and the thing 
done; e.g. — 

The Duke of "Wellington overcame Napoleon. 

Here the Duke of Wellington is the agents and 
is the nominative case going before the verb. 
The attributive, or thing attributed to him is, 
that he overcame ; which is the verb. And the 
object of his conquest is Napoleon^ which forms the 
accusative case after the verb. This arrange- 
ment occurs where the verb is transitive. Where 
the verb is intransitive^ a sentence contains only 
an agent and it's attributive, as — 

The horse stops. 

In an exclamatory sentence there is frequently 
no verb, as — 

Ah! the delusions of hope. 
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Haying already discnssed the nature and pro- 
perties of the various parts of speech ; declined 
the nouns, and conjugated the verbs; we now 
come to treat of sentences, and the relation, con- 
nection, application, and governments of these 
ingredients of our language, when placed in 
combination. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF SYNTAX AND SENTENCES. 

Syntax {avvy together, and rd^is^ order) is a 
collection of Rules observed in the construction 
of sentences, 

A Sentence is a number of words put to- 
gether according to these Kules. 

Syntax consists of three parts — Concord, 
Government, and Place. 

Concord is the agreement of one word with 
another, in Case, Gender, Number, and Person. 

Government is when one word affects or 
governs the Case and Mode of another. 
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Place is that situation in a sentence where a 
word ought to stand. 

THE CONCORDS. 

There are three Concords or Agreements. 

Ist. Between the Nominative Case and the 
Verb. 

2nd. Between the Antecedent and the Relative. 

3rd. Between the Substantive and Adjective, 
the Substantive and Pronominal Adjective, and 
the Substantive and the Participle. 



CHAPTER n. 

CONCORD I. 
Between the Kominative Case and the Verb. 

A Verb ascrees with it's Nominative Case in 
Number and Person, that is, a Verb must be of 
the same Number and Person as its Nominative 
Case, as — 

I read — ^he plays — the birds sing. 

All Nouns are of the third person, except /, 
tlwuy we, and y^, or yow ; of which / is the first 
person singular ; thou is the second person sin- 
gular ; we is the first person plural ; ye or you 
is the second person plural. 
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Observe, the Vocative Case is the second per- 
son, as — 

Proceed, illustriouB youtJk, who Meekest the fountaiiis of 
knowledge. 

When more than one Nominative Case Sin- 
gular, of different persons, occurs in a sentence, 
in connection with the same verb, the verb must 
be put in the plural number ; and made to agree 
with the first person in preference to the second, 
and with the second in preference to the third, as— 

He and yon and I are attached to oar country : (i.e.) tcv are. 
You and he shared it between you : (i.e.) you both did. 

The Nominative Case is sometimes put abso- 
lutelify as — 

He leing present, was in the transgression. 
He excepted, all were saved. 

And sometimes the Infinitive Mode is so used, 
as — 

To confess the truth, I was wrong. 

CONCORD II. 
Between the Relative and the Antecedent 

The Relative agrees with it's Antecedent in 
Gender, Number, and Person ; but it's Case will 
depend upon some other word in the sentence, 
as — 

He is the person whom I admire. 

/, who have read these sentences. 
' Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock.' 
* The hand which made us is divine.' 
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If a Nominative Case come bettoeen the Rela- 
tive and the Verb, the Relative is governed by the 
Verb, or by some other word in the sentence, as— ^ 

The God whom we serve is the tnie Grod ; to whom we owe our 
being ; whose we are, and whom we ought to serve. 

Here the Relative whom is governed by the 
Verb serve; whose is the Genitive Case after crea- 
tures understood; and to whom is the Dative, 
indicated or governed by the Preposition to. 

When the Relative refers to two or more 
Antecedents, the Relative is put in the Plural 
Number, as — 

The sun and moon, which rule the day and night, are the 
works of his hands. 

The Antecedent to the Relative may be ascer- 
tained by asking the question who or what with 
the verb, as — 

I who pursue. Who pursues ? 7. 
Thou who playest. JVho plays ? Thou, 
He overtook the enemy whom he attacked. JVhom did he 
attack ? The enemy, 

CONCORD III. 
Between the Substantive and Adjective, &c. 

Participles, Adjectives, and Pronominal Ad- 
jectives, agree with their Substantives in Gender, 
Number, and Case, as — 

A learned man A large ship This house That pen 

Learned men Large ships These houses Those pens. 

o 3 
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CHAPTER m. 
CONSTRUCTION OF ARTICLES. 

An Article is placed before the Noun to which it 
belongs^ as — 

A book. An ox. The table. 

If the Noun have an Adjective, the Article is 
placed before the Adjective^ as — 

A large book. An ugly creature. 

If one Nonn be used to qualify another, the Article must be 
placed before the qualifying Substantive, whether it occupy the 
first or the second place, as — 

The grammarian Murray, or Murray the grammarian ; 

and the same construction is preserved when an Adjective occurs 
to designate an individual or an object, as — 

The cruel Mary, or Mary the cruel. 

But in both cases the emphasis is greater when the qoalifyiBg 
word connected with the .Article comes last, as — 

' Alonzo the brave, and the fair Imogen.' 
See the additional force imparted by writing Imogen the fair. 

When two or more Nouns are expressed in 
the same sentence, it is not necessary to repeat 
the Article before every one, but to write it only 
before the first, as — 

He hoped that his preferment would secure him an ample and 
independent authority. 

A has sometimes the sense of every or eachy as 
—20,0007. a year. 
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JExceptions. 

Ist, The Article always stands between the 
Noun and the Adjectives all^ suchy bothy many^ 
and the Pronoun whaty as — 

JU the boys. 8ueh a person. Both the kings. Many a time. 

' Many a youth, and many a maid.' — Milton, 

What a number ! 

What a man! 

Such and so require that with a Finite Verb 
to express a consequence, as — 

The change is such that anyone may see it. 
' So run that ye may obtain.' 

2nd. When the word so, as, how, however ^ or 
too, is used to qualify an Adjective, the Article 
is set after the Adjective, as — 

So noble a person. 

As requires another as to express an equality 
of degree, as — 

* As tax as the east is from the west.' 

Mason was as good a Man as he was an elegant Poet. 

How beautiful an Epitaph he wrote ! 

Tho heavy a burden. 

The Definite Article is often used before 
words of the Comparative or Superlative Degree, 
to increase their emphasis, or to give clearness 
to the comparison, as — 

The more I read Shakespeare the more I admire him. 
I like this the best, and that the least of any. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONSTRUCTION OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

Two Substantives standing together, and re- 
ferring to the same Person or Thing, are both 
put in the same Case, as — 

Paid the Apostle was converted. 
William the Conqueror died i..d. 1087. 

This construction is called, in Grammar, ap- 
position. 

When two Substantiyes, referring to different 
Things or Persons, stand together, the latter is 
put in the Genitive Case ; and when this Geni- 
tive is indicated by an Apostrophe, it is always 
placed before the word which governs it, as — 

The king's prerogative. 
The people* s rights. 
My Srcther's book. 

This mode of expression is evidently derived from the Saxon, 
in which the same formation continually occurs, as Got)er 
pult>op, God's glory, where Eobej- is the Genitive Case 
govdmed by pul^ji : strike out the e from the ef which forms 
the inflection of the Genitive, and it becomes Eo&Y puloop, 
or God's glory, by the substitution of the apostrophe. 

In this construction, the former word may be said to be tie 
rcgifnen. 

The Genitive, with an apostrophe, is some- 
times placed alone, the former Substantive which 
governs it being understood, as — 

At St. Paul's. That is, church. 

At the bookseller^s. That is, shop. 
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In sentences where the Adverbs whetit while^ after^ &c., are 
omitted, and the phrase is constructed by employing the Parti- 
ciple in lieu of the Verb, as instead of saying, * when the doors 
were shut, Jesus came and stood in the midst,' we write * the 
doors being shut,* &c. ; this construction is called the Nominative 
absolute. Other languages admit of a similar formation, but 
the absolute ease is not the same. In Q-reek we find the 
Genitive absolute, as iXOSuros ain-ov — He coming. In Latin, the 
Ablative, as ' Eegin4 venturd, magnum erat in urbe gaudium ' — 
The Queen being about to arrive, there was great joy in the city. 
In the Saxon, the Dative, Eebiset>um cneopum — Knees being 
bent; OfT'lesenum Eabpme — *Edwino occiso* — Edwin being 
kUled. 

When two Substantives are joined by a 
Hyphen (-), the former Substantive assumes 
the nature of an Adjective, as — 

A sea-fish A forest-oak 

The park-gate The tower-hill 

Fruit-tree Hedge-hog 

Tea-time Birth-day. 

Mr. Arnold calls this a valuable idiom, on account of it's 
comprehensive conciseness, page 94. This is a very familiar 
Saxon construction. 



CHAPTER V. 
CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Every Adjective has a Substantive, which is 
generally expressed with it, but which is often 
omitted, as — 

The Twelve, That is — The twelve Apostles, 

The vdse think so. Wise persons* 

Turn to the left. Left hand. 

It will be shameful to forget these things. A shamefiil thing. 
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The Adjective is usually placed immediately 
before it's Noun, as — 

A good horse. 

The following Cases are exceptions to the 
above rule. 

When another Noun is dependent on the Ad- 
jective, the Adjective follows the Noun to which 
it belongs, as — 

We are a nation yeo^x of our liberty, 
Cambridge is a plax^Jitfor study. 

When the Adjective is emphaUcal, or ex- 
presses the effect of the Transitive Verb, as — 

Wonderful are thy works ! 
Virtue renders life happy. 
Hail ! bard divine. 

The Adjective like governs a Noun in the 
Dative, and is followed by the Preposition tOi 
though it is often omitted, as — 

* What city is like to this great city.* — Rev. xviii. 18. 
' Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee^* — Hemans, 

When an Adverb precedes the Adjective, as — 

A being infinitely wise. 

When distinction of Persons, or particular 
force of expression, is required, as — 

Alexander the Great. Tarquin the Proud. 

A soul pure and spotless. 

When the Ordinal Numbers, Jirst^ second, 
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thirdy &C.5 are applied to a series of Eongs^ &C.5 
as — 

Henry the Eighth, 

When the Intransitive Verb to be is used 
affirmatively^ or any other Verb is used^ as a 
mere copulative^ it is often placed between the 
Adjective and the Substantive, as — 

Happy %8 the man. 
He seems courageous. He holes strange. 

When two or more Adjectives are used, they 
are often set after the Noun to which they all 
belong, as — 

Truth appeared with looks serene, courteous, cheerful, and yet 
modest. 

Lastly. Adjectives, implying dimensions, are 
placed after the Nouns signifying those dimen- 
sions, as — 

A tree three feet thi4)k. 

A tower eighty feet high. 

A foot high, A yard long. An ell broad, 

NoTB. — If Adjectives express a number, they are called 
Numeral Adjectives ; which are divided into two kinds — Cardinal 
and Ordinal. The Cardinal numbers are one, two, three, &c. 
The Ordinal are first, second, third, &c. 

Sometimes Adjectives are used adverbially 
with Participles, to give an extent of meaning, 
as — 

And with a voice 
FHerce'menajcing, o*er-rule the stem debate — 
On steepy hiU, or ^y-extended plain. 
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In English^ Adjectives are often employed to 
qualify Verbs, where, in other languages, an 
Adverb would be used, as — 

Ho looka pale. He walks /am«. He rans/o^^. 

In some instances the Adjective becomes a 
Substantive, and has an Adjective joined to it, 
as — 

The chief ^ood. 
It is better to do good than to do evU (i.e. actions). 

Double Comparatives or Superlatives are im- 
proper, as — 

Mine is a more better horse than jour's. Or mine is the most 
best. 

The construction should be, * Mine is a better^* &c. ' Mine is 
the best.* And this rule is universal except when applied to the 
Deity, whose perfections being superlatively infinite, permit us, 
out of super-eminence, to style Him the Most Highest. 

The Comparative Degree, and the Pronoun 
other y require than after them, as — 

He is taUer than I. 

This is none other than the house of Gt)d. 

When only two objects are compared, we 
speak of them in the Comparative ; when more 
than twoy in the Superlative, as — 

He is the stronger of the two. 
She was the fairest of them all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CONSTBUCTION OF VEBBS. 

A Vebb agrees with it's Nominative Case in 
Number and Person, as — 

/ read, thou readest, the man reads, the fnen read. 

Observe the Nominative generally precedes 
the Verb, excepting when the sentence is inter^ 
roffativBy or imperative, or optative, or poetical, 
or when it commences with the Adverb there, 
here, thus, neither, nor,* &c., as — 

King Agrippa, believest thou the P^phets ? 

Go thou ; be thou wise. 

Oh, had I Jubal's lyre ! 

On a sadden arose a tempest. 

There was a man sent. 

Thus spoke he. 

Neither came he in time. 

Nor doubt we^ he will come. 

The Nominative Case is ascertained by asking 
the question who ? or what ? with the Verb, as — 

Henry reads. Who reads ? Henry. 

More Nominative Cases than one, when joined 

* A construction common to IntranBitive Verbs only. 
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by Copulative Conjunctions, expressed or under- 
stood, require a Plural Verb, as — 

Duty and interest require onr submission to just and lawful 
Government 

Vice and foUy produce misery. 

Our ambition^ our interest, urge us. 

, But if the Conjunction be N^ative or Dis- 
junctive, the Verb will agree with each Nomina- 
tive Case separately, in the Singular, as — 

Neither James, nor John, nor William, vhis present. 

Fear or jealousy affects him. 

No power, adulation, wealth, or persuasion, was able to move 
him. 

Either and neither relate to two things only; 
when more are referred to, any and none should 
be used instead of them; as, any of the three, 
not, either of the three ; none of the four, not, 
neither of the four. 

If eachy every y or either precede several Nomi- 
natives, the Verb will be Singular, because each 
Nominative is separately referred to, as — 

Each day, and each hour, brings it*s own employment. 
Ef}ery deed, and every motive, was good. 
Either of the two is happy. 

An Infinitive Mode, a Gerund, a Supine, a 
Sentence, or an Adverb, is sometimes the Nomi- 
native Case to the Verb, as — 

To err is a human frailty. 
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To be contemned is most unfortunate. 

I^at we should forgive our enemies is a diyine commandment. 

To confess the truths I was much in fault. 

When we have done our utmost, no more is required. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 
But to be grave exceeds all power of face. — Pope. 

If two or more sentences be used in this 
manner^ the Verb is put in the Plural Number, 
as — 

The speaking impatiently to servants^ and anything that 
betrays inattention or ill-humcur, are yery criminal. 

When Nouns and Pronouns of different Per- 
sons are joined by a Copulative Conjunction, the 
Verb will agree, in the Plural^ with the Second 
Person in preference to the Third, and with the 
First in preference to both, as — 

Henry and thou are dilatory in your movements, (i.e.) ye are. 

J^y brother, and thou, and 7, were unanimous in our opinions, 
(i.e.) we were. 

If a Disjunctive Conjunction unite two Nouns, 
one of which is Singular and the other Plural, 
the Verb must be Plural, as — 

John or his parents are bound to pay me. 

And when Singular Nominatives of different 
persons are separated by or or nor, the Verb 
agrees with the person nearest to it, as — 

Either thou or I am in fault. 

I, or thou, or he is the author of it. 
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Two Nominatives connected by a Copulative, 
if they denote the same person, will have a Singu- 
lar Verb, as — 

That illustrioas orator and statesman is dead. 

A Collective Noun may be joined to a Verb, 
either in the Singular or Plural Number, as — 

The Parliament is sitting. The people are anxions. The 
crowd fffas standing. The multUude were moving. The council 
was unanimous. 

An Intransitive Verb, between two Nominative 
Cases of different Numbers, may sometimes agree 
with the latter ; as — 

The wages of sin is death. 

Two hundred pounds is your salary. 

The comeliness of youth are modesty and frankness. 

When the Relative is preceded by two Nomi- 
native Cases of different Persons, the Relative 
and the Verb connected with it may agree with 
either, as — 

I am the man who comfnands you ; or / am the man who 
command you. 

I am the Lord that sanctify them ; or the Lord that sanctifies 
them. 

If one Verb follow another, the latter is put 
in the Infinitive Mode, as — 

Boys and girls love to play. 

The sign to before the Infinitive Mode is often 
omitted in familiar conversation, especially after 
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the verbs bid, dare, let, need, make, see, hear, and 
some others, as — 

He bade him do it. I dare sap. Let him think so. He 
needs not come. Make him learn. I saw him go. You heard 
him speak. 

Be temperate if joa would be healthy. 

(Here would has the sense of Vfish.) 

The Infinitive Mode, or rather Gerunds and 
Supines, follow Participles, Adjectives, and even 
Substantives, as — 

My de^re to live. 
I am ready to go. 
Easy to he accomplished. 
Willing to be taught, 
^txniymg to please. 

Assuming, or in assuming, this to be the case, you are wrong. 
In attempting to urge. 

A Verb Transitive governs an Accusative Case 
after it, as — 

Virtue rewards her followers. 
I honour my parents. 

An Intransitive Verb will have the same Case 
after it as before it, as — 

I am he. She is a tractable pupil. 

"While Kouns and Pronouns before and after to be must be of 
the same Case, they need not necessarily be of the same Number 
or Person, as — 

I believe it to be them ; 

and it is not incorrect to say, * It was he^ or * It was they ;' 
though it is unpleasant to the ear. But when the verb to be 
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is used in the Infinitive Mode, it takes the Accusative after it ; 
yet even here the same role applies, as — 

I understood t^ to be him. 

She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto hirn.^ 
Vide Lowth, 112, and Murray, 177. 

Intransitive Verbs govern an Accusative Case, 
only when the Substantive coming after them re- 
sembles such Verbs in signification^ as — 

Let me die the death of the righteous. 
He lived a virtuous life. 
She slept the sleep of death, 
Pharaoh dreamed a dream. 
He lived the life of a saint. 

Transitive Verbs have a passive voice, but Intransitive ones 
have not. In Neuter Verbs the energy is contained in the object 
spoken of, which verbs require nothing to succeed them, to which 
the action passes on, as in other verbs; so that they are not 
followed by any case, as — John runs. William sits. 

The Greeks call them ahrviraBtloi and HwwoOfiot — * qus ex se 
in seipsi fit intrinsecus passio,' as Priscian renders it. In Verbs 
Passive, one thing is acted upon by another, which cannot occur 
in a Keuter Verb, where the agent and the object are identical. 
Some neuters seem to have a passive construction, but not a 
passive meaning, and are chiefiy those which relate to motion, 
change of place, or condition, as, I am come ; I was gone ; I am 
grown ; I was fallen, — Vide Lowth, 65 and 107. 

If the same word be the Nominative to two 
Verbs, which come nearly together, it needs not 
be expressed with both, as — 

Henry is gone, but will return shortly ; i.e. Henry will return. 

And if one Verb be connected with two Nomi- 
natives, it will only be written once, as — 

Not only did Henry go, but his father also ; i.e. his fiither 
did go. 
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Verbs oi giving and restoring y sending or lend- 
ing y teaching or promising, govern an Accusative 
of the thing or object, and a Dative of the person 
or purpose, as — 

He gave his body for dissection or to the sword. 

He received to himself damnation. 

He sent me (to me) the book. 

He lent me (to me) his carriage ; or, he sent the book, or, 
lent his carriage to me. 

He taught me (to me) my lesson, 

I promised him (to him) a book. 

Many English Verbs take an Adjective after 
them, where, in other languages, an Adverb would 
be used, as — 

He fell iU, He looks pale. He feels cold. 

She -walks slow. The door stands open. He grows tall, &c. 

When the Verb is used negatively, the Adverb 
not is placed between the Auxiliary and the re- 
gular Verb, as — 

He did not hear me. 
They will not come. 

But the Adjective no is not so employed, as — 

I shall give him no encouragement. 
I haye heard of no such engagement. 

The Verb is used in the Subjunctive Mode only 
after Conjunctions expressive of doubt or contin" 
gency, as — 
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He can acquire no virtue urdesa he make some sacrifices. 

ff I be well. TiUhecoTne. Lest he fall. Whether he arrive. 

But if the Nominative Case follow the Verb, 
used affirmatively or imploringly, it supplies the 
place of the Conjunction, as — 

Had he done this, he had escaped ; i.e. if he had done this. 
Would it were evening ; i.e. 01 if it were. 

Observe, a Preposition is frequently elliptical 
after the Verbs walking y sleeping , refusing ^ asking, 
teaching, offering , promising, paging, telling, al- 
lowing, hanging, leaving, &c. 

He walked a mile, Through the space of a mile. 

He slept the whole night . Ihroitgh the whole night 

She refused him entrance. To him. 

He was refused entrance by her. -As to entrance. 

We offered him money. To him. 

Money was offered him. To him. 

They promised her assistance. To her. 

Assistance was promised her. To her. 

You paid me the money. To me. 

The money was paid me. To me. 

She told him her distress. To him. 

Her distress was told him. To him. | 

They allowed her repose. To her. 

Kepose was allowed her. — To her. 

It is pa8t/<9wr o'clock. As to four o'clock, &c. 

The Auxiliary Verbs do, have, shall, will, and 
the rest of the signs of Compound Tenses are 
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frequently used alone^ to spare the repetition of 
the Verb to which they belong, as — 

Has your brother George read the English History ? He has 
not. — That is, has not read. 

He loves not books^ as thou do*8t, Anthony. — That is, do'st 
love. 

The Verb is sometimes, but not often, wholly 
omitted in a sentence, and is to be supplied ac- 
cording to the sense, as — 

To whom thus Adam. — That is, spake. 



CHAPTER VII. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 



A Pronoun must lalways be of the same Num- 
ber, Gender, and Person, as the Noun for which 
it stands. Thus, speaking 

Of a man, we say, A. is brave. 
Of a woman „ she is beautiful. 
Of a house „ it is commodious. 
Of horses „ ^^ were black. 

The Adjective Pronouns each, every, either, 
and neither, agree with Nouns and Verbs in the 
Singular Number only, as — 

Each person is favourably situated. 
Every man is accountable for himself. 
Either, or neither, is sufficiently good. 

H 
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Every Relative has an Antecedent, or word 
going before it, with which it agrees in Gender, 
Number, and Person, as — 

The lesson which we have read is delightfuL 
The man who came by sea. 

When the Relative Pronoun is preceded by 
several Antecedents of different Persons, it agrees 
with the lasty and the Verb must agree with the 
Relative accordingly, as — 

It was either ihei/j or you, or he who was present. 

The Relative is sometimes placed without it's 
Antecedent, as — 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. 

'Tis thus in friendship, who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

For — He who steals. They who depend. 

The Relative is frequently omitted in conver- 
sation, as — 

The companion I love. For — the companion whom I love. 

The thing you have done to-day ; i.e. which you have done. 

NoTB. — ^This often occurs in English^ but never in Latin.— 
Arnold. 

The Pronouns my and thy are, for the sake 
of euphony, changed into mine and thine^ before 
words beginning with a vowel or silent A, as — 

Mine iniquities l^ast thou not hid. 
Thine hour is not yet come. 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE RELATIVE. 

The Kelative ought to stand next to it's Ante- 
cedent to avoid ambiguity, and is always of the 
same Gender, Nimiber, and Person with the Ante- 
cedent, but not always of the same Case. For 
example — 

If a nominative case come between the Rela- 
tive and the Verb, the Relative is governed by 
the Verb, or by some other word in the sentence, 

as — 

The Grod whom we serve is the true Grod ; to whom we owe our 
being ; whose we are, and whom we ought to serve. 

Here the Relative whom is governed by the 
Verb serve; lohose is the genitive case after 
creatures understood ; and to whom is the dative 
indicated or governed by the preposition to. 

The Relative is the nominative case to the 
Verb, when no nominative comes between it and 
the Verb ; as — 

The master who tanght us. 

Vast chain of being, which from Grod began, 
Nature's ethereal, human, angel, man. 

The Relative who^ when it follows the Adverb 
thauy is put in the accusative case ; as — 

Beelzebub, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat. 

h2 
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Contrary to all rale and analogy, the Conjunction than has 
been used as a Preposition before the Kelative, a custom more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. When the qua- 
lities of different things are compared, the latter Noun is go- 
verned, not by the Conjunction than or a«, (for a Conjunction has 
no government of cases,) but by the Verb, or the Preposition, 
expressed or understood; as — 

Thou art wiser than I (am). 

You think him handsomer than (you think) me. 

You love him better than (you love) me. 

In all other instances, if you complete the sentence in like 
manner, by supplying the part that is understood, the Case of 
the latter Noun will be determined, as — 

It was well expressed by Plato, but more elegantly by Solo- 
mon than him, i.e. than by him. — Bp. Lowth, Gram, 164. 

Lennie observes, when who immediately follows than, it is 
used improperly in the Objective Case ; as — * Alfred, than V3hm 
a greater king never reigned.' It ought to be, than who ; because 
who is the nominative to was understood. Than whom is as bad 
a phrase as, ' He is taller than him.* It is true that some of our 
best writers have used than whom ; but it is also true, that they 
have used other phrases, which we have rejected as imgram- 
raatical. Then, why not reject this too ? 

As is a Relative Pronoun, when it follows the 
Adjectives suchy and the same ; as — 

Siich words were spoken as {which or that they) quite alarmed 
me. The same things as (or which) were stated. 

The Adverb where^ has sometimes a relative 
signification; as — 

This is the place where I stood, i.e. in which. 

Note. — The Relative always stands before the word which 
governs it, if that word be a Verb or a Substantive. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES. 

Participles will have the same cases after 
them as the Verbs from which they are derived, 
as — 

He was imputing treason to the man. 

* When the moon, 
Closing her mowtldy rounds returns again/ 

Clasping him close, 
As to his breast he grew. 

Participles, Adjectives, and Pronominal Ad- 
jectives agree with their Substantives in Gender, 
Number, and Case, as — 

« 

A learned man. Blazing torches. A beautiful girl. 

Your house is my home. 

The Preposition for, when used before the 
participle of the present tense, has the force of 
the infinitive mode, or a gerund ; as — 

Opportunities daily occur for strengthening the habits of 
virtue, i.e. to strengthen them. 

Participles, when preceded by an Article, a 
Pronoun, or a Preposition, are used and declined 
like Substantives, as — 

The bearing of injuries patiently, is not the part of a coward. 
His fitting of the army was unexpected, 
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The outgoings oj the morning. 

The deeire ofgettimg more is rarely satisfied. 

NoTK — By the tending to them the light of thy Holy Spirit. 
Here substitute the mission (a substantiye for the sending), and 
the next substantiye light takes its proper position, as the geni- 
tive governed by the sending. Take away the, and by sending 
is a gerund, i.e. by sending to them the light, &c., where the 
light is the accusative after the gerund. 

Participles used as Substantives, and still re- 
taining the government of their Verbs, are ge- 
runds,* as — 

Happiness is to be obtained by avoiding evil, and doing good; 
by seeking peace and pursuing it. 

In speaking the truth concerning you and him, I said litde. 

By drferring our repentance we increase our sorrows. 

The Infinitive Mode, when it has no previous 
Verb to govern it, is often used as a gerund, or 
an active supine, as — 

To coifnplete (or in completing) the king's prosperity, Edgar, 
despairing of success, submitted to his enemy. 

7b add to their miseries, they were languishing with famine. 

A Substantive and a Participle^ independent 
of, and unconnected with, any other word in the 
sentence, are put in the nominative case absolute^ 
as— 

The doors being closed, all access was denied. 
He destroyed, all this will follow. 
He being raised from the dead, we shall live. 
/ being your guide, you will be safe. 



• CkxRoqMndiiig with the Latin Qenmd. 
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They descending, the ladder fell. 

2%i8 proposition being admitted, I state my argument. 

One man in his time plays many parts, 
' His acts being seven ages,* 

KoTB. — There is a very common error in the construction of 
the Participle with the Pronoun Substantive, instead of using it's 
corresponding Adjective ; as when people write, You must excuse 
7ne coming. You must paidon Tne doing it. There is little hope 
of me returning. Excuse me writing. We are glad to hear of 
you taking so much exercise. This will prevent Tne having the 
pleasure of seeing you. To warrant them being put on record. 
Excuse me writing a longer letter. Do you recollect me calling 
upon you. Till nearer the time for them going home. The true 
construction put upon any of the above sentences, will be a guide 
to the remainder, viz., * You must excuse my coming,' or ' the 
coming of me;* in which phrase, we either make the pronoun 
agree with coming as a pronominal a^ective, or if the pronoun 
Tne remain a pronoun substantive, it will be requisite to put it 
in the genitive case after the verbal substantive comtTig, Hence 
we should write, ' You must pardon my doing it, — there is little 
hope of Tny returning, — or my return,' using an ordinary sub- 
stantive, and so of all the rest. 



CHAPTER IX. 
COMSTRUCTION OF (CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Ck>i\jxinction (says Harris, Herm, 238) is a part of speech 
void of signification itself; but so formed as to help signification, 
by making two or mtwa ■ijnrftnint iiit— ceo to be one signifi- 
cant sentence. 

COKJT7NCTIONS Connect similar wards and sen- 
tences, and generally require similar parts of 
speech, cases, modes, and tenses, before and after 
them, as — 
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Children, love and honour your parents. 

I went and wrote my exercise. 

This is not Henry's lut Charlotte's book. 

To love virtue and shun vice, are Christian virtues. 

He receives plentifully and bestows liberally. 

I know it, and I can prove it. 

The following Conjunctions, some of which 
are sometimes elliptical — thaty ify thoughy ere, lest, 
unless, except, tohether, till, until, before, what- 
ever, whosoever — expressing doubt or contingency, 
and also words of wishing and desiring, as. Oh, 
that! Would that! require the Subjunctive Mode 
after them, as — 

]fl were to write, he would not regard it. 

If\iQbe innocent, let him qot fear. 

If he promise^ he will perform. 

Though he afflict me, yet will I trust in him. 

Unless he learn faster, he will be no scholar. 

Let him take heed, lest hefaU, 

Ere or before he come, I shall be prepared. 

Whatever it 6«, I know not. 

Oh that the time were come. 

Would that the case were known. 

Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob. 

Were she ever so beautiful, this conduct would debase her, 
i.e. If she were. 

Were there no difference, there would be no choice, i.e. Jf 
there were. 

Were I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flat- 
tery, i.e. Ifl were. 

Had he done this, i.e. 7/" he had, &c. 

Charm he ever so wisely, i.e. Though he charm. 
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Soilie authors divide the Conjunctions into Copulative and 
Di^'unctive ; ranking the following as Copidativeat viz. alaOj 
and, because, both, for \f, since, that, then, therefore, wherefore. 
And fis Disjunctives, although, though, as, as well as, but, either, 
neither, nor, except, lest, notwithstanding, or, provided, so, than, 
unless, whether, yet. To avoid the employment of a contradic- 
tory term, the sense determining whether the word be conjunc- 
tive or disjunctive, no such division is here made. 

The Conjunction than is used after the com- 
parative degree, either of adjectives or adverbs ; 
and also after the pronominal adjective other ; 
as — 

No one can be taught quicker than he can learn. 
He came sooner than was expected. 
This is none other than the house of Glod. 

The Conjunction that is often omitted in fami- 
liar dialogue, as — 

I beg you would hear me. For — I beg that you would hear me. 

The Conjunctions than, as, hit, &c., which 
have no government of cases, require the same 
case after them as that which goes before them, 
as — 

He is wiser than I, i.e. Than I am. 

I loved you better than him Than I loved him. 

/love him more than they Than they love him. 

I love him more than them TTian I love them. 

It was well expressed by Plato, but more elegantly by Solo- 
mon than hint Than by him. 

H 8 
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He was treated better by them than* she Than tie wi 

treated by them. 

He was treated better by them than A^r— — 2%<m hy her» 

You are as honest as / As lam. 

He is as well pleased with yon as / As lam, &o» 

He is as well pleased with you as me As toith me* 

All were there bnt he But he tvas not there. 

It was not he who came, but she She who came. 

Many Conjunctions are used adyerbially ; 
as — 

To know but this, i.e. only this. 

There was but one person present only one. 

Our light affliction which is but for a moment only for a 
moment. 

Two Negatives destroy each other's effect, and 
are equivalent to an Affirmative, as — 

Nor did they not perceive them—That is — they did perceive 
them. 

Nor was the pupil t<9>acquainted with the rules That is — 

he was acquainted^ &c. 

His conduct was not tn-offensiye— That is — was offensive. 

His language, though inelegant, was not un-gtammatical 

That is — was grammatical. 



* Contrary to all rule and analogy, the Conjunction (han has been used as 
a Prepoeition before the Belatiye, a custom more honoured In the breach 
than in the oheervance.] 
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The interyention of only^ preserves the nega- 
tion, as — 

He was not only not libftral, but he was coTetbus. 

Interrogative and Respondent words are re- 
quired to be in similar Cases, Modesy and Tenses^ 
as — 

Who betrayed her companion ? Not /. 

Who related fisiLsehoods to screen herself? Not /; it was she. 

Who was the wisest of the Athenians I Socrates, 

Who art thou ? Thy friend. 

Who is coming with so much secrecy ? /. 

Whom should I love above all human beings ? My parents. 

Whose book is this ? Mine. 

On whom will God have mercy ? On the penitent. 

To whom wilt thou give that book ? To my brother. 

When several negative conjunctions are employed to connect 
the same sentence, care is requisite to use those which corre- 
spond, as neither and wor, either and or, as and as, so and as, 
&c., as — 

Neither you nor I did it. 

Either he or she will go. 

I am not as wise as you. 

He was so foolish as not to attend. 

Like as we have heard so have we seen. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONJUNCTIONS. 



as 


for, when used 


still 


also, albeit 


for because 


that§ 


and 


however 


therefore 


though and al- 


if 


thereupon 


though 


lest, or unless 


till and until 


but* 


neither 


whenH 


both 


nor 


whereas 


because 


notwithstanding^ 


wherefore 


beforet 


or 


whereupon 


either, else 


since 


whether 


except 


so 


yet 


• 


CHAPTER X. 


• 



CONSTRUCTION OP PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions precede and govern any Case of 
Nouns and Pronouns but the Nominative and 
Vocative, as — 



* But is an Adyerb when it takes the sense of onlfj and qualifies an adjee* 
tive, as — As thou hast done but little. Oor imaginations are but eviL And 
uhen used in the sense of except^ it is a Preposition governing the aocaaa* 
tive case, as— Thon shalt have none other Gkid but me* 

t B^ore is a Preposition where it refers to peraone or places or nowu of 
time, as— Before Atm, before the doovj before twelve ; and a Conjunction when 
it relates to time as expressed bp a verb, as — Before he arrived, 6^/bre he vas 
called, &c. 

X NoUoUhstanding is properly a Participial Adjective, componnded of no/ 
and withstanding, and answers exactly to the Latin non obstante,— Johnson. 

§ That, when it means who or which, is a Pronoun Relative. 

II When, though called by lexicographers an Adverb, is occasionally used 
as a Conjunction, as— The man will have been executed, when (or before) the 
pardon arrives. 

The Latin cum is used in both senses. 
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O/man, io God, with him, about them,./rom her, to me.* 

The Preposition is often, but improperly, 
separated from the word which it governs, as — 

Gay is an author whom I am much delighted with. 
Gay's Fables is the book which I speak of, 

NoTB. — It ought to be, with whom I am much delighted, and 
of which I speak. 

Prepositions are frequently omitted before 
Pronouns, and especially before Nouns and Ad- 
jectives, expressive of timcy place, number, di^ 
mensionsy price, and quality, as — 

Woe is me. To me. 

Give ms the book. lb me. 

He came this day. On this day. 

She went last year, In last year. 

A child six years old. Old hy six years. 

A table three feet long. Long hy three feet. 

I walked a mile. Through the space of a mile. 

He had an army sixty thousand strong. Strong 

by sixty thousand. 

He was banished his country. From his country. 



* The Towel a before participles, in the phraaes a going, a walking, a 
shooting, a hnnting, &c., aeems, says Bishop Lowth, to be ^e preposition 
on, diaguiaed by a quick and familiar pronunciation.— Walker's Intr. 29. So 
we may accotmt for the expression, Wfrn^s (f clock? l.e. on the clock, in 
allusion to the position of the hands. Thus, we say, a bed, a shore, a foot, 
a boazd ship, a horseback, a ground, iic. Or in the corrupted phrases, ' The 
book is a printing,' ' the iron is a forging.' The a may more properly signify 
at, in, or on. 

Propositions are not only the signs of certain cases, but they also govern 
them, as of men, to horses, by, with, or from love. There are also many pre- 
positions which govern the accusative case, without being the sign of it. 
Prepositions have also the effect of connecting the words of aisentenoe, as— 
a man with a dog, or withotU his hat. Contemporary trt'^i Socrates. Magni- 
ficent beyond description. He aspired to the throne. He walked through the 
fields. 
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Prepositions sometimes^ by an ellipsis of a 
Substantive^ precede Adjectives, and thus form 
an adverbial sentence, as — 

In vain In a yain manner, i.e. Vainly. 

In secret In a secret jplace Secretly, 

At first At the first time Primarily or early. 

Prepositions are often prefixed to Verbs, as, 
overtake, undertsJaey triYAstand, wphold. They 
are also placed after Verbs, particularly of one 
syllable, such as to give^ to keep, to make, to cast^ 
to ffOy to holdy of which they generally change 
the signification, as, to give up, to give out^ to 
give over, to keep in, to make up, to cast out, to 
go forward, to hold out ; where the Preposition 
is used adverbially, as, he runs up and down] 
he rides about. 

In these instances, the Preposition is used to convey an addi- 
tional meaning to the Verb, and is unaccompanied with any 
Noun or it's case. 

The Adverbs here, there, where, with a Preposition subjoined, 
have the construction and nature of Pronouns, as — 

Hereq/", therewiVA, wheret(po», &c. 

And by prefixing a Preposition to a Substantive, it becomes 
an Adjective, as, an t^^erhand transaction, an oi;^rhead motion; 
or an Adverb ; as, he trode her underfoot. 

Below is a list of the chief Prepositions classed 
under the several cases of Nouns to which they 
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are annexed, and which they may be said to 
govern, viz. those that take after them — the 



ACCUSATIVB 


ABLATIVE 


DATIVE 




OENITIVX 


above 


beneath 


on, upon 


by 


Tot and/or,*» 


Of, Which in- 


about* 


between 


ont of 


from 


which in the 


dicates the 


acTon 


bejond 


since§ 


int 


Saxon go- 


genitive, be- 


after* 


concern* 


towardsIT 


with 


vern the 


comes so by 


against 


ing 


ttiroagh 




Dative, a»-- 


regimen. 


akmgt 


down 


till, nntUS 




to 5rpFe- 


But when it 


amidst 


dnrlngn 


under- 




pe a p b- 


means oon- 


among 


except 


neath 




nefre, to 


eeminff, it 


around 


instead 


nnto 




an inherit- 


governs the 


atj 


into 


up, upon 




ance ; pop 


accusative. 


before§ 


near 


under 




"Smum bo- 




behind 


next 


within 




rn uoi, for 




below 


nigh 


without 




thy judg- 




beside« 


off 






ment. 





* AJUr is sometimes used etdveririally, as also are betide and abotU, as — 
I saw him ctfter he came back from the Continent. 
To all betide as much an empty shade— 
An Bugene living, as a Caesar dead. 

t Alottg adjoined to with is a pleonasm, and ought to be avoided as un- 
necessary—an expression principally used by the Scotch— and when so 
employed, along has an adverbial meaning, as, away from, down from, out 
from, &c. 

X When in and <a are applied to towns, t» is universally annexed to 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, as capital cities, and occasionally to very 
large places, as Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, &c., and cU to 
smaller ones, as if the latter were identified in the mind of the spesiker by 
a definite spot, as Harrowgate, Leamington, Melton, &c., as if one gkmce 
would comprehend the whole locality. But in the laigest towns and cities 
in is emidoyed, to convey the idea of expansion, where a person may be 
residing, without the conception that the place iia which he is dwelling at 
all conveys the impression that the whole place is identified by it. 

§ Btfore and since, till, and until are similarly used, as — ^he arrived a few 
days before, i.e. a few days previously. A few days since, i.e. ago. Occupy till I 
come. Nay, such is the versatility of English words, that b^ore and since 
may be so employed as to acquire the character of conjunctions, as — ^All went 
wrong b^ore you came, but everything is much improved since your arrival. 

Besides these, there is a species of prepositions, as in the Saxon, which are 
alwajrs used in conjunction with verbs, and cannot be used by themselves ; 
though they frequently influence the cases of nouns which follow them, 
as, re, un, dis, mis, con, im, be, kc., in return, undo, dmnount, muplace, 
confound, tmpeach, bespeak, &c. Hence Ben Jonson divides prepo^tions 
into separable and inseparable. When un and mis are used in composi- 
tion, the former means not and the latter ill. 

II During, bating, excepting, pending, respecting, regarding, are used ap- 
parently as prepositions. Johnson also ranks according and concerning 
among the prepositions, which is strongly opposed by Dr. Crombie, who 
says according is always a participle, as much as agreeing, and can be 
nothing else. Webster admits concerning among the prepositions, but calls 
according a participial adjective. According to, he allows to be a preposition. 

% Totoards without the final « is an adjective ; as, a toward or an untoward 
action. 

«« For, when used in the sense of becauH, f& a conjunction. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CONSTRUCTION OP ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are usually placed before Adjectives, 
Participles, and other Adverbs; fl/?^r Verbs; 
and always between the Auxiliary and the Par- 
ticiple, and where there are more Auxiliaries 
than one, the Adverb comes after the firsts as — 

He will always be discontentecL 

That counsellor made a very sensible speech, and was much 
applauded. 

He spoke eloquently and forcibly. 

He stated the case very clearly, and was attentively heard by 
the whole court. 

And where a Substantive immediately follows 
the Verb, the Adverb frequently takes the place 
after the Substantive, as — 

He was determined to invite the king back^ and to call his 
friends together. 

But these Adverbs there^ ever, never, often, 
always, sometimes, only, generally precede the 
Verb or Participle, as — 

He shall ever love, and always be ; 
The subject of my cruelty. 
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Ever learning, and never coming to the knowledge of the trutb. 

There he comes. 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

The Adverb only generally precedes the word, 
or clause of the sentence, which it is intended to 
qualify ; but in single sentences it often follows 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Negatives, &c., when it 
qualifies them, as — 

It is true, only in this respect. 
I saw, ofdy three 'persons. 

He was the only man in the world who could dare to conquer 
it. 

Pleasure is received only when it is given in return. 

Edward the Sixth reigned only six years. 

Truth commends us, not only to every marHs conscience^ but to 
God. 

Such reformation can proceed only from Christian principles. 

He not only spoke, but. also wrote. 

Not only the man, but the woman also was discovered. 

Not only the Commons^ but the Lords also, supported the 
measure. 

The man only suffered, though the woman only was guilty. 

The virtuous only will be rewarded. 

He only is rich, and I only am poor, of this family. 
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Adverbs are sometimes used for Substantives, 
as — 

The present now is the only time. Whose yea is yea. 

Indeed, any part of speech may be used sub- 
stantively, as — 

Once is too often. Bed and blue are not the same. 
Ooer is not under. Ah ! is an exclamation. 
The awful is always connected with the sMime. 

And occasionally Adverbs so used take the 
Substantive following them in the Genitive Case, 
as — 

I have heard much of his reputation. 

Adverbs are often put for whole sentences by 
a figure of speech called ellipsis^ as — 

The then ministry, i.e. the ministry which then acted. 
The above rule. For — the rule which is given above. 

Many phrases have an adverbial meaning, 
as — 

On this wise, on this or that side, in this manner, at random, 
on a sudden, at present, in vain, of late, in haste, in yeneralt a 
shore, afoot, aground, evermore, altogether, &c. 

Sometimes Prepositions joined with Adverbs to form an ad- 
verbial expression, seem to govern them, as from above, from 
below, from where (or whence), from now, from there (or 
thence), &c. This is very common in Hebrew ; whence proceed 
those Hebraisms in the New Testament, &irb T6r€, kirh rov ww, 
&c. At, or in, put with a Noun or an Adjective, especially in 
the superlative, is used adverbially, as, in truth, at rest, at kome^ 
at lastt at most, at furthest, in hope, in fact ^ after the Latin, ad 
summum, in die, de die, &c 
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All Adverbs may be easily arranged under 
one of the following divisions : — 

1. Adverbs of Place, as — 

Here, there, where, elsewhere, whither, hither, thither, hence, 
thence, whence,* along, away, &c. 

WTtere is often united with else, and the indefinite numerals 
cn^y no, same ; as, elsewhere, anywhere, nowhere, somewhere. 

Ward or wards, which comes from the Saxon peafib, is often 
employed in composition, both with Prepositions, Noons, and 
Adverbs, and always coming after the word to which it is an- 
nexed ; it corresponds with the Latin preposition verstts — from 
it's derivative verto, and signifies an advance, a turning, or a 
tendency towards a place or object, as in towards, Afterwards, 
forward, backt^anf, uj^ward, downward, outward, inward, 
he&Yeaward, homei£>ar^, southward, netherward, lefiward, 
thitherioarrf, westward, eastward, &c. These are called Com- 
pound Adverbs. 

2. Of Time, as— 

When, then, now, often, always, soon, while, seldom, ever, 
never, since, ago, sometimes, yesterday, to-day, &c. 

3. Of Number, as — 

Once, twice, thrice, first, again, &c. 

4. Of Comparison, as — 

How, rather, too, very, than, so, almost, quite, together, apart, 
asunder, backward, forward, up or upward, down or downward, 
though, still, yet, alone, enough, &r, by far, much, &c. 

NoTB. — ^When much, fnore, and Tnost are used to qualify Nouns, 
they are Adjectives, but in all other situations they are Adverbs, 
AS — He had much discretion, more honour, and the most forti- 
tude of anyone of his age. And the same may be observed of 
HtUe, less, and least. 



* The Adverbs henct, thence, whence require no Frepncdtlon before fhem, 
For they imply a preposition in themadves, and signify— ;A'om Mm place, 
from that plaee,/rim what place. 
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5. Colloquial Adverbs, as — 

Yes, no, not, perhaps, indeed, yea, nay, will, why, haply, per- 
adventure, therefore, wherefore, &c. 

6. Lastly, Adverbs ending in ly (that is, like), 
which generally denote manner^ and have the 
same meaning as the Adjectives from which they 
are derived, as — 

From just, tmse, prudent^ brave, scarce, come the Adverbs 
justly f wisely, prudently, bravely, scarcely, &c. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
CONSTRUCTION OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Ben Jensen says, * Interjections commonly so termed, are in 
right Adverbs.' 

Interjections being expressive of some sudden 
emotion of the mind, are as various as the pas- 
sions of the human mind themselves. 

The principal Interjections are, 0! oh I pish! 
heigh ! lo ! behold ! ah ! alas ! tush 1 fie ! hush ! 
hail I adieu 1 alack I aha 1 hey-day ! O strange ! 
hark ! heigh oh ! welcome ! hurrah 1 bravo 1 bo ! 
pugh ! 
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"We have one mode of expression in which o is employed, not 
as an Interjection, bat as an abridgment ; as when we say, seven 
o^clockf we mean seven of or on the clock. 

Interjections have no government, or gram- 
matical connection with the other words of a 
sentence, excepting with the Vocative Case, as — 

God hath showed thee, man ! what is good. Hail aim" 
plicity I source of genuine joy. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

PROSODY, 

Prom vp65f to (or towards), and i^S^, a song. 

Is that part of Grammar which teaches the 

proper quantity or force of syllables in their 

pronunciation, or the right employment of words 

when used in versification, the chief elements 

of which are Quantity^ Emphasis, Pause, and 

Tone. 

Accenty means the placing a weight and force of 

sound upon one syllable in a word more than 

the rest, as, ig in indignant. 

On the Accent Bp. Lowth remarks, we generally throw it as 
far back as possible towards the jvrst part of the word, in some 
even to the fourth syllable from the end ; and the rest are pro- 
nounced in a lower tone, more rapidly and indistinctly. — p. 67. 
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The Quantity of a syllable, is the time which is 
taken up in it's pronunciation, whether long or 
short, which is signified by the marks " and *^, 
the former indicating a long syllable, and the 
latter a short one, as in presume — fortune. 

By Emphasis is meant the laying a particular 
stress upon a certain word (or words) in a sen- 
tence, so as to illustrate the sense by the force 
of the expression ; as, ^ It is better to obey a 
precept than simply to learn it.' 

A Pause is employed in reading, so as to mark 
the sense, either by resting a short time, or 
occasionally, by a total suspension of the voice 
for some seconds ; as — ^ Beading — ^makes a 
full — man; speaking — a ready — man; and 
writing— a correct — one.' 

Tone is the modulation of the voice, so as often- 
times to express a sense, which would not be 
apparent in a sentence, when only written, but 
not spoken, as — 

Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet ; 
I pray thee, stay with us, go not to Wittenbnigh. 

Where, a peculiar intonation suited to the 
sense, would rest upon the words prayers, 
Hamlety stay, and yo. 
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Accent and Quantity respect the pronounciation 
of words; Emphasis and Pause the meaning of 
the sentence ; while Tone refers to the feelings of 
the speaker. 

We apply the term verse {verto^ to turn) to metrical compo- 
sitions, which terminate, not at the conclusion of the sense, but 
after a given number of feet, when a turn is made to commence 
a fresh line. There was an ancient species of Greek composition 
which obtained the name of fiov<rTpo<priS6y, or rather fiovsrp€<po^oyy 
from its turning at the end of every line, as an ox would turn 
round the end of a furrow in ploughing, without reverting to 
the opposite end. * Verse is so distinguished from proaCy because 
the latter is a composition flowing right onward (from prosa, 
i.e. prorsa) — prorstia being formerly used for rectus^ — Ingram's 
Inaug. Led, 



VERSIFICATION 



Is the arrangement of language into lines of a 
measured length of syllables, long and short, 
which constitute what are called /ee^. Language, 
when not so arranged, is called Prose. 

Poetry consists of two kinds. Rhyme and 
Blank verse. Rhyme is produced when two or 
more lines in the same couplet, triplet, or stanza, 
terminate with words of a corresponding sound. 
Blank verse consists of lines of corresponding 
metre, but without the harmonic termination. 
To scan (^scando) a verse, is to divide it into the 
several feet of which it is composed. 
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A couplet consists of two lines, with similar 
terminations, as— 



Would'st thou the gen'roas lion bind, 
By kindness bribe him to be kind, 

Moore's Fables, XL 



A triplet has three ^ as — 

Stay, till I bring the cup, with Bacchus crown' d. 
In Jove's high name, to sprinkle on the grotmd, 
And pay due vows to all die gods around. 

Pope's Iliad, b. vi. 322-324. 

And a stanza generally consists of verses 
alternate rhyme, as — 

Happy the man whose cautious feet 
Shun the broad way that sinners go ; 

Who hates the place where atheists meet. 
And fears to talk as scoffers do. 



in 



The feet in most common use are. Iambic^ 
Trochaic, and Anapcestic. But besides these, 
there are other metres, consisting of two or three 
syllables. 

Dissyllabic Metres. Trist/llabie Metres. 



An Iambus, as, b^me 
A Trochee — lonely 
A spondee — vain man 
A Pyrrhic — 'tis thS (voice) 



A Dactyle, — as, tyrSnny 
An Amphibrach — ccntingSnt 
An Anapaest — ^misimprove 
A Tribrach— (com)fortably. 
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SPEaiCENS OF IAMBIC ICETBE. 

An Iambus consists of two feet ; the^r*^ short 
find ike latter longy as — 

ThS cur I fSw tolls I thS knSll | of part | mg d&y, 
ThS low I ing herd | windB slow I 1y o*gr | thd iSa. 

Th| plough I m&n home J w&rd ploas | his wSa | 17 way, 
And leaves | th§ world | to dark | n&s find | to ml, 

Tho' d3ep, | jSt dear ; | tho' gen | tie, yet | not dull- 
Strong wiUi I oilt rage ; | withSut | outflow | ing full 

This contains five feet in each line. Some- 
times only four feet, or even three^ occur ; and 
occasionally, accompanied by an additional sylla- 
ble, as — 

Aloft I in aw I fill state 
ThSgod I like he | ro sat 

Oilr^eirts | no Ion | g&r Ian | guish. 

Sometimes a stanza wiU run alternately four 
md three feet; as is coiomon in psalms and 
lymns, as — 

LSt samts | b^ow, | with sweet | Accord, 

ttnite J with those J Shove, 
In so J lenm l&ys, | to praise | thSir king, 

And sing | his dy | ing love. 

This metre is the most common in English 
joetry, and has many varieties ; containing from 
;wo to sixteen feet, as — 

Before I J&ov | 2h*s aw | fpl throne, &e. 

I 
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TROCHAIC METRE. 

This is a quick and lively measure^ as it's name 
imports; a running metres with a long syllabU 
followed by a short one. Like the Iambic^ the lines 
of the Trochaic metre are of various lengths^ as— 

On thS I monnt&in 
By & I fount&in. 

Ruin I seize th§e, I ruthless | Hng. 
Hence, & | way, thou | Siren | leave mS. 

The former line of this last example terminates 
with one long surplus foot. And in the following 
the superfluous foot^ which is common^ occurs in 
the second and fourth lines, as— 

ye I ThebSns, J here bS | hold hm, 

This IS I (Edi I pus, you J s5e; 
He th&t I soVd th§ | cUire e | nigmX, 

Great and | wise &nd | good w&s | hS. 

▲NAPiESTIC METRE. 

This consists of three syllables, having the two 
first shorty and the last long, as — 

At th§ dose | of th§ day, | when th§ him { ISt u still. 

And 

6 yS woods I spread your branch | Ss Space, 
To yoiir deep | est rScSss | §s I fly ; 

t would hide | with th§ beasts | of ibk chase, 
I would van | ish from ey | ery eye. 

And again — 

'Tis the y^ke | 6f th§ slug | gSrd, t hear | Yarn complain, &c. 
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Sometimes at the beginning of a verse, as well 
as at the end, additional feet will be found in this 
metre, as — 

Ye shep | h§rds so cheer | fal Snd gay, 
Whose flocks | never care | Igssly roam. 

(3n the warm | cheek of youth | smiles Snd ro | ses fire blend | 
ing. 

THE DAOTYLE. 
A(£ktv\os. 

Dactylic verses, having one long and two short 
syllables, occasionally are used with the same 
combination of irregular feet, either prefixed or 
suffixed, as — 

Sound an a | larm to th§ | slaves of a | tyranny, 
Let th§ de | fender of | freedom fi | rise. 

And will hS I not come a | g^n ? 
And will hg I not come & | gain ? 

No, I no, he is [ dead ; 

G5 I to thy death | bed. 
He nSvSr | will come a | gain. 

Sometimes the Dactylic metre is joreceded and 
^Mcceeded by a long syllable, as — 

He I fip§eljr re | deem'd with his | blood 
My I soul from thg | confines of | hell. 

To I live on the | smiles of my | God 
And I in his blSss'd | presence to | dwell. 

THE SPONDEE. 
%TrovZuos, 

Spondiac verses sometimes, but rarely^ occur, 
which consist of syllables with two long feet, as — 

*i2 
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"Cpwards | I liffc | mine eyes, 

From God | is all | my aid ; 
The God | that built | the skies, 

And earth | and na | ture made ; 

God is I the tow'p 
To which I I fly: 
His grace | is nigh 
In ev^ I ry hour. 

Our poetry admits of few licenses, except a 
synalsepha, or the elision of e in the before a vowel, 
as, th^ eternal ; and more rarely of o in to^ as fac- 
cept; and a synaeresis, by which two short vowels 
are transfused into one syllable, as in quesAon, 
and speciaZ, or a word is contracted by the ex- 
pulsion of a short vowel before a liquid, as in 
av^ricCy and temperance, as — 

Bouse up I the slumb* | ring tribe— 
To last I ing leagues I the haugh | ty n | vaLs aw'd, 
There dwelt | a pilf ' | ring race ; | well-train'd | and skill'd 
In all I the mys | teries | of theft. 

SoTnerviUe, 

Further rules of accentuation may be derived 
from the observations of Dr. Johnson, under the 
article ^ Prosody,' in his Introduction to his Dic- 
tionary; but as they are subject (by his own 
confession) to innumerable exceptions, no attempt 
has been made to analyse his numerous ex- 
amples 
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T III. 



ON PARSING. 

To parse a sentence (jjars, a part) is to divide 
it into partSf so as to ascertain their relative 
bearings upon each other^ and the several parts 
of speech which they contain, thus : — 

' 7%at a drunkdrd should be jpoor, or that a fop should he 
ignorant, is not strange,* 

Thai is a coigunctiozi ; a is an indefinite article of the sin- 
gnlar number, in connection with, and qualifying the noun 
drunkard f which is the nominatiye case before the neuter verb 
should he, which is the imperfect tense, potential mode, third 
person singular ; poor is an adjective of the nominative case, 
agreeing with tbe aonn person understood; or is a negative 
conjunction ; that is a conjunction ; a is an indefinite article, 
qualifying the singular novLnfop, in the nominative case, before 
the neuter verb should be, in the imperfect tense potential, 
third person ; ignorant is an adjective of the nominative case, 
agreeing with the noun person understood, which it qualifies, 
and is in the nominative case after the verb to be, which takes the 
same caaeafter it, as Ihat which goes before it ; is, the present tense 
third person of the verb to be, of the neuter gender, agreeing 
with the pronoun it understood; not is a negative adverb, 
connected with the verb is ; and strange is an adjective of the 
nominative case, neuter gender, agreeing with the noun thing 
understood. 

Take another instance : — 

* In honouring God and doing His work, put forth aU thy 
strength.* 

In is A preposition, governing the ablative case of the present 
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participle honouring^ which, taken together, constitate what if 
called a genmd, governing the noun foUowingfit in the accusative 
ease, aa fiie Terb transitive ' to hononr/ from which it is derived; 
4Md is a copulative coi\junction, which takes after it the same 
construction as before it ; dain^ being the present participle horn 
the transitive verb ' to do/ with the preposition in understood, 
as * in doing ;' Ais is a pronoun-oc^ective of the accusative case 
governed bj the gerund * in doing ;* put is the imperative mode, 
second person singular, with the adverb forth annexed to it, 
which imports progress, as ' put thou forward ;' all is an ad- 
jective, and thy a pronoun-adjective, both agreeing with the 
abstraet noun strength in the accusative case after the transitif e 
verb put forth. 

PUNCTUATION. 

The principle upon which stops are used arises 
from the capability of a sentence to form such 
distinct parts as to admit of an easy transpositioa 
or elision of it's members^ so that the sentence 
may be deprived of one of it's clauses without de- 
stroying it's meaning ; or the members of it may 
be so inverted or transposed as not to confound 
it's sense. Thus — 

' Especially, too (as years roll on), and as the judgments re- 
served for Babylon draw nearer and nearer ; and as (it may be), 
in the events of our own day , we feel the tremblings of the earth- 
quake which will engulf her (and behold the flashing forth of the 
fire which will consume her), true Christian charity will put on 
angels' wings (and will hasten with a seraph's step) ; and will 
be like the heavenly messengers despatched by 6^od to Lot, in 
Sodom ; that will lay hold on the hands of those that linger, and 
win urge them forth from the door, (and will chide their delay,) 
exclaiming, "Arise I what do'st thou here ? Take all that thou 
has't, and be gone, lest thou be consumed in the iniquity of this 
city." 

The stops or pauses used in English^ to divide 
sentences^ for the better illustration of th^ 
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meanings are four in number^ and are known by 
the following marks, viz. : — 

The Comma^ marked thus ••• , 

The Semicolon ; 

The Colon ••• ••• ... : 

The Period, or full stop .... 

In reading a sentence, with these stops in- 
serted, the Comma requires a pause, while you 
could count one ; the Semicolon, while you could 
count two^y the Colon, while you could count 
three \ and the Period, while you could count 
four. And this last is used, when the sentence 
closes, or after abbreviated words, as — 

Nem. Con. He is a M.P. 

Besides these, there are other marks employed, 
which serve to express surprise or admiration ; 
the asking of a question ; and the confinement, 
or restriction of the sense, to a limited passage ; — 

Such are, the 

Note of Interrogation ... ? 

f 



„ Exclamation or 
„ Admiration 



The Parenthesis or 
Bracket ... 





[] 
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The following characters are also frequently 
found in composition^ viz.. 

The Apostrophe ... ... (') 

as in the abbreviation of thougk to Mo'; or 
judged to judged ; or as an index to the genitiye 
case of substantives, as when the latter is go- 
verned by the former substantive in apposition 
with it, as — 

' The brightness of the sun/ or, ' The sun's brightness.' 

Sometimes Commas are inverted to show llie 
beginning or ending of a quotation, as; — ^ — ' 

When a word has been omitted, or is wajiting 
in a sentence, to form the sense, it is indicated 
by a mark called a caret (from careo to want or 
to be wanting), as Csesar ™ brave. 

A Parenthesis incloses some necessary remark, 
or useful information, casually introduced into 
the body of the sentence ; which may be omitted 
without injuring the grammatical construction of 
it, as — 

' It leads ns to expect (what we see) that some parts of the 
field of the Church will be overgrown with tares/ 

The Hyphen is used to connect words that 
have become divided by the termination of 
printed lines in a book, thus -, or when one sub- 
stantive is joined to another, to express some 
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character or object, like an adjective, as — a lap- 
dog, a hand-saw, a hedge-hog ; or in the words 
to-day, to-morrow ; or when adjectives or parti- 
ciples are joined to substantives, as loving-kind- 
ness, UonJiearted, praise-worthy. 

A Di(Bresis shows when two vowels standing 
together, should have a distinct and separate 
expression ; as — in Creator, contra-distinguished 
from creature ; and poetical, theatre, aerial, &c. 

A fresh section in printing, is often signified 
by this mark § ; and a paragraph by this f. 

An index or hand, points to some remarkable 
passages, as igg*. 

A Brace unites three poetical lines, thus } 

An ellipsis is marked thus ( — ), as, K — g 
written for King. We have also references to 
the notes or ijaargin of books, written in various 
forms, as an asterisk^ * ; an obelisk or dagger, f ; 
a double dagger ^ % ; and a parallel^ \, 

A dash denotes a pause in the sentence, as, 

(-)• 

There are two accents^ the acute ^, written as 
in fdncy, the grave \ written as in favour. And 
in poetry, the mark of a long syllable is signified 
by " as in rosy, and of a short one by ^ as in 
folly. 

,;.-.i?~'()[]^tJB§ir«r^'""^M 

I 3 
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The Comma (from xofifia a segment^ anci 
KOTTTO) to cut or divide) is used to mark a short 
stop, or pause, to divide the members of a sen- 
tence : ^ There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not.' Or to separate 
nouns or adverbs, where no conjunction is em- 
ployed, as — ^ Virtue, wit, knowledge, are excel- 
lent accomplishments.' ^ He behaved himself 
modestly, prudently, virtuously.* It is also used 
between clauses of a sentence, in which are ex- 
pressed the verb and it's nominative case in each, 
as — ^ that so many people are pleased with trifles, 
is owing to a weak mind ; which makes them Ioyq 
things easily to be comprehended.' 

The Semicolon (semi, halfy and colon, a colon) 
closes a sentence less complete than a colon, and 
more distinct than a comma ; but the precise 
office of this stop, when distinguished from a 
colon, is not very clearly defined; our best 
authors using them promiscuously. It is a 
species of punctuation of modem adoption, but 
seems to be properly used to distinguish the con- 
junct members of sentences; i.e. such as con- 
tain, at least, two simple members, thus : ^ But 
as this passion for admiration, when it works 
according to reason, improves the beautiful part 
of our species, in everything that is laudable; 
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SO nothing is more destructive to them^ than 
when it is governed by vanity and folly/ Here 
the whole sentence is divided into two parts by 
the semicolon; each of which is a compound 
member^ divided into it's simple members by the 
comma. 

The Colon {jcSHKovy a member of a sentence^ or 
of the body) is used in the middle of long periods, 
where there are intermediate pointings to divide 
supernumerary members ; such as are separated 
by the words^ however y but^ except thaty unlessy in 
as much asy yety sinccy the rather aSy provided 
thaty &c. As to the occasions when the colon 
should be used^ rather than the semicolon^ there 
is nothing precisely to be said, except that the 
colon shows the supernumerary member more 
detached, and sets it at a greater distance than 
the rest; and therefore marks a longer pause 
than the semicolon. When a sentence is divided 
into two or more equal parts, each dependent 
upon some separate proposition, or nominal state- 
ment ; as — * We cannot discern the motion of the 
shadow on the sun-dial : or the growth of grass 
in it's act of growing: so neither can we discern 
the advancement of learning step by step : but 
in it's actual acquirement.' A colon, therefore, 
distinguishes a member of a sentence, which of 
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itself would make a complete sentence^ though 
it be followed by an additional part^ to make it 
more complete. It may also be used where a 
semicolon has preceded^ and a greater pause is 
necessary, though a continuation be requisite to 
complete the sentence; or before a quotation, 
as : * Mr. Grey was followed by Mr. Erskine, 
who spoke thus : ** I rise to second the motion 
of my honourable friend." 

Concerning the Periody or full stop, little need 
be said, as to it's application : except that it is 
distinguished from the colon, or double point, by 
closing a perfect sentence; 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 
From caput a head, i.e. head letters. 

Since there is much difficulty among young 
people, and those not accustomed to writing, as 
to the use of Capitals; it is well to observe 
that, — 

Large or Capital Letters are properly em- 
ployed only in the following cases ; viz., 

1. At the beginning of any writing , book, 
chapter, or paragraph ; and at the beginning of 
every line in poetry. 

2. Aftei' a period or full stop, at the com- 
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mencement of a new sentence^ or when the pro- 
noun /, or the inteijection Oy is used. 

3. All the names of God must begin with a 
Capital Letter, and all proper names of persons, 
places, or things, as — Almighty, Lord, Eternal, 
Jehovah; Thomas, London, Paris, England, 
France, Kussia, Etna, Snowdon, the Victory, 
the President, the Lion and Lamb, the George 
and Dragon, St. Mary's, St. Paul's, &c. 

4. Adjectives derived from proper names \ as — 
Grecian, Koman, Norman, English, Baxterian, 
Lutheran, &c. 

5. Words of importance, as — the Reformation, 
the Restoration, the Revolution, the Parliament, 
the Regency, &c. ; and the names of months and 
days, as Wednesday, June the first. 

6. When Common names are personified, as — 
* Hail I genial Spring ; ' * Farewell I hoary Win- 
ter.' 



We are much indebted to the Saxons for the 
names of our towns, villages, rivers, boundaries, 
liberties, jurisdictions, &c., as well as for the 
formation of our ordinary language. It is a 
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feature somewhat peculiar that, although the 
Komans resided in this country about five 
hundred years, our Saxon forefathers have so 
nearly supplanted them as to have left us but 
few memorials of their original possessions. 



Those places which end in cdn and caster or ce^er, weat 
once cede to them as stations and memorials of their early resi- 
dence; as Lincoln, CoUingham, Colchester, Caister, Chester, 
Doncaster, Silchester, Worcester, Leicester, Exeter (by the 
Saxons known as Exanceaster, &c.), the former still retaining 
their title of a possession or colony (from colonia), and the latter 
that of a residence or camp (from castra). Lincoln seems to 
mean the Lake Colony^ from the early British, and present 
Welsh, Lin (a lake), and colonia. And of Colchester, Camden 
facetiously remarks (as it lies upon the river Coin), * Whether 
this colonia be derived from the same word, signifying a colony, 
or from the river Coin, let Apollo determine. This city the 
Britains called Caer Colin — the Saxons Colecearreji, and we 
Colchester. It was usual with the Saxons (he says) to make 
new names, by adding their ceafteji or bunh, &c., to a part 
of the Eoman.* Leicester, called by the Saxons Iiesp&- 
ceapcep, was a Boman castrum on the river Leir, now the 
Soar, 

On this principle, if the names of our towns and villages, 
with their ordinary terminations, are classified, we shall find 
that the proportion of Saxon derivatives will so greatly prepon- 
derate, as to leave us, in fact, the most scanty remnants of any 
more ancient orthography. The former portion of such names 
is, for the most part, derivable from some local or incidental 
peculiarity, and concluded by some ordinary Saxon designation 
of place or habitation, such as — 

By or Bye, which is derived from Btum^ to dwell or inhabit, 
and in Saxon signifies a town or village ; as Ber^, from Deep, 
a deer, or wild animal, and bye, a town ; and Asforddy, ajra* 
fopMyy — a village near a ford, passable by an ass. 

The termination Thorpe has the same meaning, from "Soppet 
a village. 
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Ford is a reiy common termination of places situated npon 
rivers', as bume, beck, and brookf are for those near smaller 
streams. Thus we have StamfoTd, from r^an, a stone, and 
po|i^, a ford. Wanefordf from pan, pale, and pofi'^, a ford — a 
pale white ford, from it's limestone bottom. fVcUlingffordf from 
feallan, to rush, boil or flow swiftly — and Walmjaford, from 
pdlm, the sole of the foot — a ford to be passed without covering 
the foot. 2>epford, from Deop, a deep ford. Bottesfordf a 
boot's ford. Harford, a botverfoTd. Jkoyhidf a place having 
two fords. 

Stafford f from f^sep, a staff. 

Stratfordt from r<p8^ & street. 

ffirtford, from heopr, a hart 

Swinford, ppyn — a swine-ford. Stapleford, one crossed on 
stepping-stones — from p»pel, a stepple; and Bradford^ a 
broaidford. 

Among the number of Saxon finals, which are various, we 
have several of a similar import, as — 
Ing, \ a pasture or meadow — in Kettering, Reading, Godel- 

1 ming, Yelling, Deeping, &c. 
Ley, I terra inculta. Sward land, or land nnploughed, or pas- 
) ture, as — 

Eoth/^y — from poxx, red or noble, and ley^ a pasture. 

Bur/ejjr — from Buji, a bower, cottage, or dwelling, and ley, a 
pasture. 

Bee/6y, from beo or beaw, a bee, and ley, a bee-pasture. (So 
Beeiy, a bee- village, &c.) Hence Berke/«y, from Befic, a birch- 
tree. 

Wold, pealo ; Holt, holt ; and Hurst, hynr'^ J are finals for a 
grove or wood. 

Sted or stead, ftebe ' 

- a place or station. 



Stow 


rtop 


Stoke 


ftoc 


StAll 


nai 



or cote r * d^®l^iii&> home, village, cottage, or town ; as — 
Nottingham, domum speluncarum, called by the Saxons fnor- 
mgaham, from the caves and passages, which the ancients had 
cut for places of retreat and haoitation in the rock — from fuiban 
or pii'San, to cut. — Camden, 'E^vesham, a dwelling on the brink 
of a river — from ejref , or euef, the eave or brink. 'Downham, 
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A town iifKHi a hill, or down. Tickeioeote, the Tillage of the kid' 
— from rieoen, a kid. Withov/Sf, a Tillage near or opposite. 
Mateoli, a Tillage on a waste or moor. 

Hence Burford, eoUia ad Tadum. 

Bvrfltall, a ^ace or dwelling on a hiU. 

This latter differs somewhat firom the Saxon Bnph or Bypis. 

Bnfih or Bypf^, which denoted a town, now called a city, so 
named either from, it's elevated and protected situation, or from 
it's being the residence of a bishop, or an ancient Roman for- 
tress, » Peterborongh and Canterbury, which are both in low 
situations. The Saxon Buph, supplanted the Koman Castnim. 
There are others in high situations, as Shrewsbniy, the fepob- 
be/i-bnph, or Saxon city of the shrub. 

Holme or Holm (holm), a meadow near a riTer, or a green 
plot of land environed by water, not very dissimilar to their 
Wong, the latter being endosed with hedges, but in a low situs- 
tion. Bun, a hill, and holm, water, an idand ; hence Durham. 

Hythe, as a termination of places, denotes that they are 
situated on the shore : as — Bother^^A«, from fio'Sene, a sailor, 
and hyi$, a port, and lAmbeth, from lAm-mud ; thus, Lamb- 
hjrSc. 

Sike also, from pch, means a farrow or low situation where 
there is a water-course (i.e.), sulcus aquarius. 

Lich (from he, a corpse), hence, Lich-gate, through which the 
dead were carried to the grave. And ikck&eld, so named from 
martyred Christians. 

Den } a valley. 

Combe ) a low place enclosed by hills. The b in this 
word often resolves itself into p, as in Comp- 
ton. i>uttcombe implies both these situations. 

Wich (from pic) signifies a dwelling, village, castle, or bay, 
according to the different situaticm of the places, as Aljiwick, a 
village on the Aln. 'Berwick, the Bemicians' dwelling. Green- 
wichf a town on a green bay of the Thames. HarioicA (or 
Hopepic), a place where an army encamped. NortoicA (nop'S 
and pic), the Northern village, or dwelling of the East Anglicans. 
So ^<?rcford is a place on the Wye, probably where the ^mans* 
Via Militaris, called the Jidian Way, crossed that stream in it^s 
way from Cardiff to Chester. 

We find also Wall, Well, Head, Hill, Land, Mouth, Bridge, 
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Stone^ Fbol, though Saxon deriratiTes, used in the se^se in 
which we apply them. 

Both ■omeHmes eommenoes the names of places, and signifies 
rtd^ or (as a fayourite colour among the Saxons) noble, spkndid. 
Henee ^o^A-well, Roik-ley, 

Worth is derived from pen's, land, farm, street, or public 
way. 

Minster (a mynp;e]i)i marks a sitoation 'vdiere formerly stood 
a monastery, cathedral, or chnrch, and is added to certain words 
expressive of some local peculiarity, as Buckmvnstety Zeominster, 
and :^6rminster, written by the Saxons 6axan-QDmpre;i, the Min- 
ster on the river Ex. 

Bee and ) correspond with our brook (a bpoc), and are at- 
Bume ( tached to places lying on a stream, brook, or 

small river ; as, Cuddft; (a col'b, cold, and bpoc, 

a brook), Wel6«?A:, &c 

As a prefix, or termination, to the names of places (says Bos- 
worth), Bupn denotes that they were situate near a stream ; 
hence in the modem names of places, we find bourntj brown^ 
hravnj bran ; as, yfvuierhoume^ Swin6wr», 5r<?towsover, Brauna- 
ton, &c. Thus Med6ottnt« is a place near a brook, surrounded 
by meadow land (m8e*^, a meadow). 

Towns ending in y or aeyt obtain this termination from i^i an 
island ; as Ely (ab eel, an eel, and i^, an island). Bam^f^, for- 
merly written Bamsege (a pammer'S^)> arietis insula. Thor- 
ney (^pUi thorn, is, island). So places compounded with Bom, 
import something roomy — as Romnejt from jium, spacious, and 
ea, water, and Bumaeyy from fium, roomy, and sese, island. 

Those in dine seem derivable from the Saxon enbun^, ending ; 
as — WheBBendine and Essene^tW, the extreme west and east 
endings of the county of Butland. 

Mer } a boundary or lake, is a moor, waste, or fen, as Mor- 
Mor j ton, Wid»i«rpooL 

Aber is an old British expression for the outlet of a stream 
into a river, or that of a river into the sea. Inver is of similar 
import, but peculiar to Scotland, at least above Aberdeen on the 
one side, and the. Frith of Clyde on the other. Aber is a 
common adjunct to Welsh names of places — as ^ierystwith — 
which takes it's name from a small stream called the Istwith or 
Ystwith, which makes it's outfall near the town. Brecon also 
is known among the Welsh by it's more ancient name Aberondiif 



f* 
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from tin insignificaiit stream which mns through the town and 
empties itself into a larger stream in the Talley below. 

Thus have descended to us the names of by far the greater 
part of our towns and villages, clad in a Saxon exterior. And 
noweyer the Eomans may have formerly called them, their earlier 
designations are almost entirely obliterated. 

And the same inventive liberty is discoverable in the divisions, 
liberties, and jurisdictions of this country. Thus our counties 
are made to yield their Eoman designation, ComitatiUf for the 
Saxon shire (fcyne). And the province of York having three 
divisions, they are now known as Ridings, from the Saxon 
)>inihns, a third part. 

Hence we have roc, a soke or liberty, with certain ancient 
privileges still attached. A sheriff, from rc^ne-S^nepa, a Shire- 
Keeve ; bailiff, from Buph-S^nepa, a City-Eeeve ; and beadle, 
from by^l, a cryer; churchwarden, from cyfic-peajib; and 
wapentake, a division of a county, so called because the inhabi- 
tants in feudal ages were taught the use of arms (from psepen, a 
weapon, and tsecan, to teach). And when our counties were 
divided into Hundreds, the Saxon language supplies their de- 
signation, from Hunbpeb or Hunbfiyb. Hence also are derived 
our burgess and alderman, instead of municeps ; and king and 
kingdom in lieu of rex and regnum. And even the oldest 
Boman ways or military roads, are Saxonised ; as we should 
now McAdamise them ; and their classical names of vias and 
iters are broken into ways and streets. 
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Adjectives— How known . . . . 

aHf mchy both, manyj and what 
no form of declension 
their construction . ... 

no variation except in their compari- 
sons . . . . 
how declined with Nonns 
their construction 
sometimes used as Substantives 
Adverbs and Conjunctions employed 
in the comparison of Adverbs and 
A^'ectives 
Double Comparatives and Superlatives 
when used in the Superlative, take 
the Noun following in the Genitive 
used in adverbial phrases 
„ Adverbially 
Adverbs — ^how known . . . 

with what combined, and what they are 
how compared 

their construction . . 

where has a relative signification 
in ly and Nouns in ment 
Alphabet .... 

„ y, in the middle of words— words in 

ish and y comparisons 
Apposition — what 
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Articles . • . . . 


4—7, 123 


„ their application 


. 25, 130, 131 


„ their construction 


130 


Articulate sounds . . . , 
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Capital Letters . . . . . 


180, 181 


Gases, how many, and how formed 


19 


„ Vocative, 2nd person 


128 


„ the Apostrophic 's 


19, 20, 25, 132 


„ Absolute . . . . . 


128, 133, 150 


„ the Nominative betiroen the Relative and 




the Verb . . . . . 
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Characteristic Letters of Verbs, rf, <, n and^ 
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Concords . . . . . 


126—129 


Conjugations of Verbs : 




„ how many, and how distinguished . 


63— 9y 


„ tortile . , 


64 


„ lo seoK • • • « 


75 


„ to take . 


82 


„ to sing . . . , 


89 


Comparatives in y, as, and ith , 


31, 32, 136 


Conjunctions — ^how known 
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„ their oonstruction 


123, 161—156 


„ as, used in comparison 


31 


„ „ and as a Relative Pronoun 


148 


„ tkan takes an accusative case 




after it . . . 


147 


Consonants — ^what , . , . 
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Declensions of Nouns and Adjectives 


24, 25 


Diphthongs . . . . . 
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Foreign words in ch : o, en, on, um, es, ry, ance. 




ence, and rofis. Words in l,p, t,f,ffife, U — 




silent e and y . . . 
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Gander of Nouns and their usage . 
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„ three modes of distinguishing the mas- 




culine from the feminine 
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„ Epicenes • . . . • 
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„ Neuter Nouns and their usage 
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M Latin terminations tor and sor 
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Grammar, wliat ? And what does it treat of? 
Interjections .... 

„ their construction . 

Interrogatives and their Eespondents 
Letters 
Modes 

Imperative . 

Indicative . 

Infinitive — ^how formed 

Potential 

Subjunctive 
Monosyllables in «,/, ;?, and I 
Names of Towns, Eivers, Eoads, Boundaries, 

Liberties, &c., chiefly Saxon . 
Ness J less J ly,ftUl, scyrm and merd 
Nouns — what 

four sorts of 

Proper 

Common 

Collective 

Abstract 

also Verbal and Participial 

used in an Adjectival sense 

their precedence of Verbs . 

some used always in the Singular 

others „ „ Plural 

Numbers, Ordinal, 134 ; and Cardinal 
Parts of Speech . 
Parsing 
3E*unctuation 
Participles — ^how known 

their construction 

when preceded by Articles, Pronouns, 
and Prepositions, used like Nouns 
a mistake upon 
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Participles — used as Sabstantives retoining the go- 
Ternment of their Verbs are Gerunds 
Passive Toice — how formed 
Pre^wsitions — how known 
,, elliptical 

ff their constructions , 

Pronouns — how known 

how divided . 

Substantive 

Adjective 

Eelative who, as, and where 

their construction 

comparative table of English and Saxon 
Pronominal Adjectives 8e(f and own 

declension of . 

their construction 

the government of the Belative 
Prosody — what 
Punctuation 
Sentences — what . 
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compound 
„ transitive, intransitive, exclamatory 

Spelling .... 4, 13—18, 28, 71—74 

„ on the spelling of w(ada ending in iict 
sic, lie, SLudphic 
Subject, predicate, and copula 

„ agent,, attribute,- and object 
Substantives — ^how known 

„ have two numbers. Singular and Plural 
their eonstruction 
general rules for their formation . 
assume the nature of an Adjective 
exceptions 
some plurals in en 
words ending in /, p, i, U, nse 
Superlatives 
Syllables — ^what . 
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Syllabus of the Parts of Speech . 
Syntax . ..... 

Tenses — what,-how many 

,, how constructed like the Saxon . 
Transitive and intransitive Verbs 
Triphthongs not used in words purely English 
Verbs — how known • . 

how defined 

their oonstruction 

many take an A<^'ective aftor them, where 
in other languages a Verb would be 
useci . • * . • 

how Verbs ending in 88, 8h, chy x, or o, 
form the 3rd person singular of the Pre- 
sent Indicative 

how Verbs in y form the Perfect Part : 
the 3rd person singular Indicative, and 
those in ie take ing 

how Verbs aecented on the last syllable 
double the last consonant when they 
receive an additional syllable, begin- 
ning with a vowel 

how a silent e added to a word throws 
the accent forward 

Impersonal . . * . 

Auxiliaries, what, how used, how many, 
and how placed 

in the Negative, InterrogatiTe, and Affir- 
mative forms .... 

Auxiliaries .used .as separate words be- 
come Principals 

Auxiliaries, when joined to Verbs, go 
through all the variations 

Auxiliaries, how used by the Saxons 

Numbers and Persons ... 

to be . • . • • 

to have ..... 

to lie, and to lay .... 
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Active, when so called . . . 39, 128 



„ when transitive . ^39, 40, 122, 

when intransitive . . / 125, 141, 142 
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„ Passive, why so called ... 39, 122 

Neuter . . . . . 39,122 

the transitive verbs govern cases, and 
have a passive voice . . .125, 141, 142 

„ the intransitive do not, except in one^j 
„ instance . . . > 142 

„ and have no Passive ... J 

„ Verbs of giving and restoring take a dative 
of the person, and an accusative of the 
object after them ... 143 

Begular, Irregular, and Defective . 40, 119 

Irregulars reduced . 109, 112, 115, 117 

remarks upon the abridged words heajtt, 
fisht, kigt, &c. .... 115 

„ remarks on sang and 9unff . . 118 

„ &ndon drunken, sunken, &c . . 119 

Vowels — what .... 2 
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Compound Plurals how formed . . 18 

Words ending in double /, and exceptions . 15 

also in y, how- spelt in the plural, 1 . . 
with exceptions J 
„ those ending in double/ orfe, with Saxon 

plurals and the exceptions . • • 16 

„ Also in the Latin tor and sor » ^ 24 

„ 80, as, how, howsoever, or too, how used . 181 

On the use ofMiss or Misses • • • 86 

A, before the Active Pftrticiple, as a shooting, a 

fishing, a hunting, &c. .... 167 
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English Reading-Lesson Boohs, 

Hilton's Infemt Primer for School and Home use, 18mo 8d. 

— First Reading Book/Lessons in Monosyllablm, 18mo. 4d. 

— Second Reading Book, in Words of One and Two syllables, 18mo 6d. 

— Third Reading Book, Botrt* Bmion^ fop. 9d. or Two Parts, 6d. each. 

— Third Reading Book, QMe Bditton^ fcp. 9d. or Two Parts, 6d. each. 

— Fourth Reading Book. Bopt^ BdMon and Ok-U^ Bdttion, nearly ready. 

— Fifth Beading Book, or PoetietU Reader, fcp. Is. 8d. or Two Parts, 9d. each. 
Steyens and Hole's Grade Lesson-Book Primer, eroWn 8^0 8d. 

— — — First Lessons in Reading, Twenty-four Folio Sheets te.6d. 

— — — Complete Reader, for Upper and Middle>ClasB Schools: 

1. The Primary Reader Is. 6d. I 8. The Exemplar of Style Js. M. 

2. The Intermediate Reader . . Ss. 14. The Senior ClaBS Reader 8b. 

Stevens and Hole's Orade Lesson Books, in Six Parts, ISmo. bs. R/1 



The First Standard, pp. 96 ..... . 6d. 

The Second Standard, pp. 128 ... . 9d. 

The Third Standard, pp. 160 9d. 



The Fourth Standard, pp. 160 .. 9d. 
The Fifth Standard, pp. 224 .... Is.Sd. 
The Sixth Standard. pp. £24 .... l8.8d. 



The First Standard maybe had in Two Parts, price 4d. each : andStandards II. and 
III. in Two Parts, price 6d. each. Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in 
Standards II. III. and IV. 4d., in Standard y.4d., in Standard Yl. 8d., or com- 
plete, price Is. cloth. 

Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book, 12mo Ss. 

M*Leod's First Reading-Book, for Families and Schools, IBmo. Sd. 

~ Beading Lessons for Infiemt Schools, 80 Broadside Sheets 8s. 

— Second Reading-Book for Families and Schools, 18mo 8d. 

~ First School-Book to teach Reading and Writing, l8mo M. 

— Second School-Book to teach Spelling and Readihg, 18mo. 9d. 

Isblster's First Steps in Reading and Leandng, 12mo Is.ed. 

— Word Builder, or Easy Introduction to Beading, Spelling, &c. I2mo. 6d. 

The Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books, 5 vols. 8s: Id. 

MoreU's Elementary Reading Book or Primer, 18mo ^ jd. 

Book V. comprehendiuc 



})qq1c 1 8d. 

Bookn.pp.2M^ ls.8d. 

Book IIL pp. 812 I8.«d. 

Book IV. pp. 440 2s. 

Uorell's Abridged Edition of the Graduated Seriei of Reading Lesson Books : 



. , g Readings 
in the best English Literature, 
PP.*M 2s.fld. 



Book I. (or Primer) pp. 64 2d. 

Book II. pp. 96.. 6d. 

Book III. pp. 132 8d. 



Book IV. pp. 184 Is, 

gookV.pp.220. u.8d. 

Book VL pp.288 u.ed. 



Jones's Secular Early Lesson-Book, 18mo M. 

^ Secular Early Lesson-Book. Part IL Proverbs 4d. 

— Advanced Reading^Book; Lessons in English mstory, 18mo lod! 
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RoDlTan'B Lftcnuy Claa»-Book: RaadimiB in BiudMi Litcnftare, fep Si.M. 

]Uim'BLaMOiwiBOtn«nlKiiof»led«e,withwoodeate.fep. U,ti. 



Writing-BookM. 

The Ready Writer, a OooTM of 18 Gndaated Copy Books' each Sd. 

An Edition, minted in PencQ ink. of The Beady Writer. Bodka L to YIII.. maxkad 

eererany Books A to H. may also be had, priee Threepenee each Book. 
Combea, Sterent, and Hole'eCeinplete Writer: a Set of 16 Gradnatod Copy- 
Books, on Fine Paper, price 4a. M. per Doien to Teacben. 

ITLeod** Gradnatod Seriee of Nine Gony-Booka each Sd. 

Ubister'e Mercantile Copy-Booka. Three Books each Is. 

No. T. BnslneM Forms, Is. No. IT. BodkAreepinte. Is. Nou IIL Book-^nq^biff, Is. 
M olhanser's Writing Books, is. per dos., 16s. per 106. 

School Poetrj Boots. 

Bilton's Poetics] Reader for all daeses of Rdiools, tep. Is. Sd. or Two Parte, M. mA. 
ITLeod's First Poetical Reading Book, ftp. 9d. 

— Second Poetical Rea^nc^Book. fep ls.M. 

Coolf's First Book of Poetry for Rlraientary RdioolB, Ubm». 91 

Readings in Poetry, flpom the BnffUsh Poets, fep. Is.*! 

Twells's Poetry for Repetition, eomprisin* SAO short piersH, ISdmu 8^61 

Hoghes's (Meet Speehnens of Rnitlish Poetry, UoM* U.9A, 

Playtime with the Poets, Selections for the nseo' nfldren, hj a Lady, 16mo.. Ss. 

Taylor's Seleettons from Contemporary Poets, Ihrnfli Ss. 

Gray's Poems, with Notee (BHMa rmtta CZotiiet). fep t8.M. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. Gautos I. and U.(BriH»h India OZcuviee), fep. tii.6d. 

— Manmion, edited for Schools, hy Morris, fcp 8i.6d. 

Thomson's Seaeeos, ^erfaa and AnasMT, by Morris, fep. li.fd. 

— — . "^^WMi and IFiater, Iqr Morris, fep. ls,6d. 

Efifflifh Spelling-Books. 

Graham's RmrliiAi SpcAlinv-Book, ISmn. lB.6a. 

Barford and Tffley's Bnalish Spellinff, Iflmo. lf.«l 

Combes' and Hines' Standard Grammatical Spelling Book, 18mo. lg.«d. 

Sewell's Dictation Sxerdses, First Series, ISmo. Is. Second Series 8i.ei 

SoIliTan's ^pellinir^Book Saperseded, ISmo ls.4di 

— Words Spelled in Two or More Ways, ISmo. lOd. 

Davis's Complete English SpelUng and Dictatioa Book, Ubdo. la.6d.s or in 

Two Parte, Jnnior and Senior, price Od. each. 

Johnston's Civil Serrice Spellinsr Book, fcp li, 

Robinson's Wakefield Spelling Book, Parte m. and lY. Umo. u. 

Mason's Secular Spelling and Beading Book, limo. Is, 

Grammar and the English Langnage. 

Lamls's Grammar of Words, Itrao. Ig, 

Delerante's English Orthoepy and Orthognq>hy, ISrao. 4b, M. 

M'Leod's Bxplanatory English Grammar for Beginners, IRmo. td. 

— Enalish Gritmmatics] Definitions, Ito Home Stody Id. 

Bain's English Grsmmsr, Third Edition, fcp \\\ jg^jj. 

Graham's English : or, the Art of Composition Explained, fepu 5s. 

— English Grammar Practice, fcp. 4a.«d. 

BaUivan's Mannal of Etymology, or First Steps to Kni^h, Umo. lOd. 

— Attempt to SimiMfy English Grammar, ISmo. Ui 

Hlley*s Child's First English Grammar, 18mo 1,, 

Abridgment of Hiley'iSn^Ii8bQnmu°ar,18mo. \^<^ 
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General Liiti of. School-Books 8 

Buoy's EngUdi Gnonnuur aiia Styte, Umo. 8s. 6d. 

UUejr's Exercises adapted to his SngUsh Grammar, Umo. ls.6d. Key 4s. 6d. 

— PraotloalEiifflish Composition, Part 1. 18mo. ls.6d. Key 2s.6d. 

— — — — PartlLlSmo. 8s. Key 4s. 

Boshton's Bules and Cautions in English Grammar, 12mo. 8B.6d 

Brewer's English Proeedy,12meb 1«.0(1 

Wadham's English Verslfloation, erown 8to 4s.'.6d. 

Fleminir's Analysis of the English Language, crown 8to. 5b. 

DemAus' English Literature and Composition, fop. 8s. 6d. 

Isbister's English Grammar, Umo. Is. 6d., or in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 

— FirstBookofGnunmar, Geography, and History, 12mo 0d. 

The Stepping-stone to English Gnunmar, ISoao. 1>* 

Smart's Principles of English Grammar, ISmo 2s.9d. 

— Aoddenoe of English Grammar, 12mo. Is. 

Hunter's Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo 2s.0d. 

— Manual of School Letter^ Writing, 12mo l»'^ 

Graham's English Stgrle (a Course of Instruction), fcp 6s. 

Maroet's Willy's Grammar, for the use of Boys. 18mo. S«.0d. 

— Mary's Grammar, intended for the use of Girls, 18mo 8s. 6d. 

Morall's Essentials ot English Grammar and Analysis, fcp 8d. 

— Grammar of the English Language, poet 8vo. 2s. or wiUi Exercises . . 2s. ftd. 

— Graduated Exercises, adapted to the Grammar and Analysis, post Svo. 8d . 

Morgan's ICey to Morell's Graduated Exercises, 12mo 4s. 

liOwres's Grammar of English Grammars, 12mo 8s.6d. 

— Companion to English Grammar, 12mo 2s.ttd. 

Edwards's History of the English Language, with Spedmens, 18mo 9d. 

— Practical InttToduction to English Composition, 12mo ls.6d. 

Brewer's Guide to EngUsh Composition, fcp 5s.6d. 

Aoget's Thesaurus of English Words and Piurases, crown Svo. 108.6d. 

Arnold's Manual of English Literature, crown Svo 7s. 6d. 

Isbister's Outlines of the English Language, Part 1. 12mo fld. 

Graham's Book about Words, fcp 8s. 6d. 

Farrar's Chapters on Language, post Svo 8s. 6d. 

Latham's Handbook of the l£nglish Language, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

— Elementary English Grammar, post tfvo 4s. 6d. 

— Maberly's Smaller English Grammar, fcp 2s. 6d. 

Mflller's (Max) Lectures on Language, First and Second Series, Svo. each 12«. 

Clark's Student's Handbook of Comparative Grammar, crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Ferrar's Comparative Grammar, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Vol. I. Svo 12s. 

Prendergast' s M astery of Languages, Svo. 6s. 

Paraphrasing^ ParHng, and Analysis. 

Hunter's Introduction to Precis Writing, 12mo. 2s. K«y Is. 

Johnston's CivU Service Precis, i2mo 8s. 6d. 

Morell's Analysis of Sentences Explained and Systematised, 12mo Xs. 

Lowres's System of English Parsing and Derivation, ISmo. Is. 

Hunter's Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences, l2mo Is. Sd. Key Is. 8d. 

— Progressive lixercises in English Parsing, 12mo. Od. 

— Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Annotated Summary of, fcp 2s. 

— Select Plays of Shakspeare, with Explanatory Notes, 12mo. each Play Is. 



Richard II. and III. 
Henry Vlli. 
Julius C«sar. 
Coriolanns. 



The Tempest. 

Merchant of Venice. 

As Vou Like It. 

Hamlet. 

Milton's ParoMf Lot, with Notes, Books I. and II each Is. 6d. 

Questions on Porodtos Lost, L and IL and on MtrekaiU if Venie*. . . , is! 
Milton's Comui, L'AUegrOt and II Pentenm, with Notes Is. 0d. 



Othello. 

Macbeth. 

King Lear. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 
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General Lists of School-Books 



M'Leod's Goldsmith's Deterted VW/ioe, and Traveller^ each Poem, 12mo. Is.frl 

— Cowper's 2Vm», Book I. M« Slct/b, with Notts, 12mo lB.6d. 

Davis's Parsing, Syntax, and Analysis of Sentences, fcp li. 

Hunter's Johnson's RatteUta^ with Notes, ftc. 12nio ts.M. 

Bromby's Wordsworth's .KxcMrstfon, Book I. with Notes, 12ino. la.6d. 

Dictionaries; with Manuals of Etymology, 

Latham's English Dictionary, founded on Dr. JoHirsoir's, 4 yols. 4to. price £7. 
Black's Student's Manual of Words derived from the Oreeir, 18mo. ts.6(i. 

— E^rmological Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin, ISmo 5s. 6d. 

Sullivan's Dictionary of the English Language, ISmo SB.6d. 

— Dictionary of Derivations, or Introduction to Etymology, fcp Ss. 

Graham's English Synonyms, Classified and Explained, fop. fls. 

Whately's English Synonjrms, fcp Ss. 

Smart's Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo 12s. 

— Walker's Dictionary Epitomised, l«mo *•• 

Mannder's Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference, fcp lOs. 6d. 

— Bi(«raphical Treasury, reconstructed by W. L. R. Gates, fcp lOs. 6d. 

— Bcientifio and Literary Treasury, revised by J. Y. Johnson, ibp. . . .10B.6d. 

Elocution, 

Isbister's IHnstrated Public School Speaker and Reader, ISmo Si. 6d. 

— Lessors in Elocution, for Oirlt, ISmo. Is. N. 

— Outlines of Elocution, for /oy«, ISmo l8.6d. 

Millard's Grammar of Elocution, fcp 2s. 6d. 

Smart's Practice of Elocution, ISmo 4b. 

— Historico-Shakspearian Readings, ISmo 6s. 

Rowton's Debater, or Art of Public Speaking, fcp. 8s. 

Twells's Poetry for Repetition ; 200 short Pieces and Extracts, ISmo 2s. 6d. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, ISmo Ss. M. 

Bilton's Repetition and Reading Book, crown 8vo SB.6d. 

Glcig's School Series, 

A New Series of Elementary School-Books ; each Book (in most instances) 
complete in itself, price 9d. Intended to comprise a complete Course of 
Elementary Education. Projected and edited by the Rev. G. R. GLXie, M.A. 
Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces: assisted by W a ltbb M'Lxod, 
F.R.G.S., William HveHXS, F.R.G^, The Rev. J.Hwntu, M JL, Dr. 
R. J. Mahk, M.R.C.S.E., Prof. R. W; Bbownx. M.A., Thomas Tats, 
r.R.A.8., A. K. IsBisTBB, M.A., W. J. Rktbolds, M.A., and other emi- 
nent Teachers and Promoters of Education.— The various works which 
compose Gleig's School Series are nearly all included in the body of the 
present Catalogue, each in the division to which it belongs. 

Arithmetic, 

Colenso's Arithmetic designed for the use of Schools, iSmo. 4«.6d. \ 

Key to Colenso's Arithmetic for Schools, by the Rev. J. Huktsb, lf.AL., ISmo. 5s. 
Colenso's Shilling Arithmetic for Elementary Schools, 18mo. Is. ; with Answers, Is. 6d. ' 
— Arithmetic for National, Adult, and Commercial Schools. i 

1 . Text-Book, 18mo 6d. | S. Examples, Part II. Compound ArithmttieM' \ 

2. Examples, Part l.SimpU Arith- 4. Exnmples, Part III. ^action«, Deeimalt, 

metie 4d. I Duodecimal* 4d. 

5. Answers to Examples, with Solutions of the di£Bcult Questions 1*. 

Colenso's Arithmetical Tables, on a Card Id. 

Lupton's Arithmetic for Schools and Candidates for Examination, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

or with Answers to the Questions, Ss. 6d. ; the Answers separately . Is. 

Hunter's Modem Arithmetic for School Work or Private Study, 12mo.S8.6d. Key, 5s. 
Combes and Hines' Arithmetic Step by Step, 18mo. Is. 9d. or in 2 Farts. . . .each Is. 
— Companion Exercise Book to Arithmetic. OUong 4to. price 

4b. 6d. per dozen to Teachers. 
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Combes and Hines' Standard Arithmetical Copy-Book«, in Nine Bookn, 6d. each. 

Combes and Hines' Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books. Complete in Mine 
Books, on Fine Paper, price 6s. per dozen to Teachers. 

The Complete Ciphering- Book, being the Nine Complete Arithmetical Copy- 
Books bound in One Volume. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, or in 3 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

M lieod's Manual of Arithmetic, containing 1,750 Questions, ISmo 9d. 

Riley's Recapitulatory Examples in Arithmetic, Ltmo. Is. 

Moffatt's Mental Arithmetic, with Key, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Anderson's Military Arithmetic, 18mo Is. 

M'Leod's Mental Arithmetic, Pjlbt I. Whole Numbers; Pabt II. Fractions, each Is. 

— SolutionsofQuestionsin Arithmetic by First Principles, 8to. 8s. 6d. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, 18mo Xd. 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo 8s. 6d. Key 48. 

— Civil Service Tots, with Answers, price Is. 

Tate's First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo Is.Bd. 

Hall's Treatise on Differential and Integral Calculus, post 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Fix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, Itmo Ss.ou. 

Davis's Complete Book of Arithmetical Examples, 18mo Is. 4d. Key 2s. 

— Bookof Arithmetical Examples and Key, together Sh. 

— Arithmetical Examples. Part 1. 18mo. 8d. Kqr Is. or together Is. 4d. 

— Arithmetical Examples. PartII.18mo 8d. Keyis. 

— Junior Arithmetic, 12mo. 6d. 

— Memory Work of Arithmetic 12mo 4d. 

— Grade Arithmetic, Three Parts, 2d. each, sewed ; cloth each id. 

Past I. Standards 1, 2, 3, containing 8,000 Examples in the Four Simple Kules. 
Pass XL Standards 4, 5, containing 8,000 Examples in the Four Compound Kules. 
Past III. Standard 6, with 1,000 Examples in Invoices, Proportion, aud Practice. 
Davis's Complete Grade Arithmetic, 3 Parts in One 6d. 

— Halfpenny Arithmetical Cards, Ten Packets each 9d. 

Stevens and Hole's Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each Set 

consisting of Tweiity>Four Cards. Price Is. per Set. 



A. Simple Addition aud Subtraction. 

B. Simple Multiplication and Division. 

C. Compound Rules (Money). 

D. Compound Rules (Weights and Mea- 
sures). 



E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

F. Vulvar and Decimal Fractions. 

G. Simple and Compound Proportions. 
H. Interest, Stocks, and Miscellaueuus 

Problems. 



Isbister's Arithmetic, 12mo. Is. or with Answers Is. 6d . 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic, 12mo. 4B.6d. or with Answers, 6s. 6d.; the 

Answers separately Is., the Questions in Part II. separately Is. 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. 28. 6d. 

Liddell's Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. Is. cloth; oriuTwo Parts, Sixpence 

each. The Answers separately, price Threepence. 
Harris's Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, crown 8to. 28. 6d., with 

Answers, 8s.; the Answers separately 9d. 

Book-keeping, 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, ISmo m. 

— Set of Eight Account Books to the above Moh 6d*. 

Hunter's Progressive Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo Is. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions In Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo 28. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions, Ac. as above, separate from the Answers. ... Is. 

— Ruled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts per quire. Is. 6d. 

Mefmtraiion. 

Hunter's Elements of Menmuration, ISmo. , 9d. Key 9d. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo. Ss. 

Neebit'B Treatise on Pnotioal Mensnratioo. 12mo 6f. Key 5e. 
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OdMMrtAIirebn.ior National and Adalt8cfaoote,iaB0L. U.M. KvlkN. 

— Aliiebra,fi9rtheiiMorSchook.pAm.UBKk 4a.M. K^fSiu 

Hntcr'aEzainiiiatkMi-QiiwtfaaaoBColaiaaraAlcriKa.PABrL Umow SklL 

Colcnao'aEtenMnuorA]«»bra.fiDrtiM«Mor8dMwla.PAB9lLUiiio.6k. KtfSa. 

— Kxamplca and Eqaadoi Paper* in ▲IcatNTB.wiUitiiaAiwwan.ltDiOklkH. 

— EIem«oU of Alsebra. fior TaadMi* and CBiT«rai|7 Stndenta. 8fa 

UkU. Kcr.Umo. TnH 

TUc'aAlsabraiBadaEaqr.UBM. 2a. KaylkM. 

Beypokb'» Klamartary Algabralbr Biitiniiata>lgiao. ti. Anawa^Sd. FnUKay li. 

HaU'aE]eiiiaiUofAlsebra,f!cp. Siu 

Thomaoo's Elementary TreatiM OQ Alitilm* Umo. 8a. Kay 4a.fd. 

Wood's Elemenu of Alnbra. by Land. 9vo. Uk6i 

Land's Companion to Wood'* Alffdm, poet 9fo 7i.6i 

— Key to Wood** Algebra, for Maaten and Taton,poal8<ro. Tkfd. 

— Short and Ka«yCoarM of Al8ebn,ao«B8vow lfe.6d. KijIkCi 

Geometry And Trigonomeiry, 

WrIgfafaKlcmanta of Plane Oeometry.crovnSra. 8a. 

Poets'* £acUd.UiiiTerrity Edition. Svow Ui. 

— >- Intermediate Edition, Books L to lY. Sa. Booka I. to IIL 

lB.ed. Booka LIL la. 6d. BookLli. 

— Enanriations of Badid, ISmo IL 

— EoeUd's Elements, School Edition, UmoL boards ia. Cd. xoon Bs. 

Tate's Practical Geometry, with Ml Woodcuts, Umo. Is. 

— Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, to. Itowi Skli 

DsTis's First Six Books oCEodid's Elements, fic|». Is. 

Isbistar's School Eu^d, the First Four Books, ISmo. Ikli 

— CoUege Eodid. Books L to TL and Parte of XL and XU. UDBO.....ik6i 

— College and School Ejuminer in Euclid, limo. M. 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nos. I. and II. oblong tto. eadi 6i 

— First Stepa to Euclid, I2mo. ls.li 

Tate's First Three Books oC Bodid, LBmo. la.6d. Umoi fd< 

Colenso's ElemenU of Eoelid, iteio 4B.6d.or withK«7totheBzerdassSk6i 

— Geometricalikxerdeee and Key Skli 

— Geometrical Esereikea. separately, ISmo. Is. 

" PlaneTrigonometry,l2mo. Part L<s.6d.K«yls.«d. Part II.lB.id. Key 8s. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, Cm- Beginners, ISmo. la. Ksy M> 

Hymers's Differential Equations and Calculus, Bto. Ilk 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatise on I/ogarithms, LBmo. as.ll. 

Hunter's Treatise on Logarithms, 18mo. la. K^y M> 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, ISma 7s. 6d. or in Two j^uta. eaeh 4k 

— Problemsin Astronomy, Ac. <n Key to the abofe,12mo. Ik 

Stokes's Syllabus of Trigonometry, tcp Ik 

Land Sun>ey%ng, Drawing, and Fraciical MaHeauUia, 

Smith's Treatise on Land Surveying, 12mo. Ss. 

Nesbit's Practical Lana Surveying, 8vo Ul 

Tate's Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, 4to. ls.fL 

Blutts's Urthographio Projection and isometrical Drawing. ISmo is. 

Bamard's Drawing from Nature, imp. 8vo. 2Ss.; or royal Svo. in S Fteta. . caidi 7t.6i 
Cape's Coarse of Mathematica, voL 2, 8vo Ms. 

— Mathematical Tables, royal Sto. iak6i 

Winter's Mathematical Exercises, poet 8to. %i9i, 

— Elementary Geometrical Drawing, Part I. poakSvo. aB.6d. PurtlL te.6i 
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Ktanbtr** Mathematioal Course for fhe University of London, 8to. 10s. 6d. Key 9b, fA, 

Bimter's Easy Introduction to Conic Sections, 12mo Ss. 0d. Key 2s. 

QUmon't Treatise on Conic Sections, 8to 12e. 

Wrisley's Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, Svo. Se.Od. 

Bamilton's Elements of Quaternions, 8vo. 25s. 

Musical Works, 

The Stepping^tone to Music, 18mo Is. 

HacfSuren's Lectures on Harmony, with Specimens and Examples, 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Woris by John Hullah, Professor of Focal Music in Kin/s 
College, and in Queen's College, London. 

Wflhem's Manual of Singinfc. Parts T. and IT. 2s. 6d. : or tof^ther 5s. 

Xxerdses and Figures contained in Parts I. andll.of Wilhem's Manual, Books 

Laud II each 8d. 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of Wilhem's Manual. Nos. 1 

to 8 inaParcel 6s. 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem's ManuaL Nos. 9 

to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each per Parcel, 6s. 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel 98. 

Hullah's Rudiments of Musical Grammar 8s. 

— Grammar of Musical Harmony, n^al 8yo 8s. 

Exerdses to Grammar of Musical Harmony Is. 

Hullah's Short Treatise on the Staye 2s. 

Hullah's Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super*royal 8to 2s.6d. 

Hullah's Infant School Songs 6d. 

Hullah's School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices. 2Books,8vo. each 6d. 

Hullah's Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voioe. For Soprano or Tenor. .... Ss. 6d. 
Hullah's Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Contralto or Bass. .... 2s. 6d. 

Political and Historical Oeograph/, 

Ewald's Reference-Book of Modem Geography, crown 8vo Ss. 

Hiley's Elementary Geography for Junior Classes, 18mo Is. 6d. 

— Progressive Geography, 18m o. 2$. 

Burbury's Mary's Geography. 18mo. 8s. 6d. Questions Is. 

Outlines of Geography, by George Hogarth, 18mo lOd. 

The Stepping-stone to Geography, 18mo Is. 

Hughes's Child's First Book of Geography, 18mo 9d. 

— Geography of the British Empire, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 

— General Geography, fi>r beginners, 18mo 9d. 

Questions on Hughes's General Geography, for bes^nners, 18mo 9d. 

Descriptive Geography, being Vd. V. of the * Instructor,' 18mo. 2s. 

Hughes's Manual of Geography, with Six coloured maps, fcp 7s. 6d. 

OrinTwoParts:— I.Europe,8s.6d.; II.A8ia,AfHoa,America,Australasia,fte. 4s. 
Hughes's Manual of British Geography, fcp Ss, 

— Geography for India, iMoirly recidp. 
Freeman's Historical Geography of Europe, tuarltf ready. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, fcp Si. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem <3eography,18mo. Is. 

Hughes's Geography for Elementary Schools, 18mo. Is. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, fcp Ss. 6d. Key Is. 

Dowling's Introduction to Goldsmith's Geography, l8mo 9d. 

— Questions on the M^M in Goldsmith's Geogn^hy 9d. Key 9d. 
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Hannder'B TreMory of G«ofn«pliy, fcp^ lti.6i 

Butler's Ancient and Modern G«ofcnipfay, post 8vo 7t.6d. 

— Sketch of Modera Googrmi^, poet 8vo. 4e. 

— Sketch of Ancient Geofn^>hy, poetByo 4fl. 

Cnuniniduun'e Abridgment of Bntler** Geoicraphy* fcp li. 

M'Leod'B Geo^Taphy of Palestine or the Holy Land, limo. ls.6d. 

— Life and Travels of St. Paul, Itmo. Is. 

Keith Johnstfm's Oasetteer, New Edition, thoroashly revised, Rvo. 81b. 6d. 

Edmonds's Traces of History in the Names of Places, crown 8vo 7k. U. 

Physieal and Mathematical Qeography, 

Marcefs ConverMtions on Land and Water, fq;). 5s.6d. 

Guyot's Earth and Man, Fifth Edition, fcp Si. 

^(aury's Physical Geography for Schools and General Readers, fcp Is. 6d. 

Hughes's Outlines of Physical Geography, Itoio.- aB.6d. QoNtions 61 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improred bjTas^or, Le Mesurler, 
and Middleton, 12mo. 6a.6d. Key Ik 61 

School AtUues and Maps, 

Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal^o. or royal ito. 16S.61 

~ Junior Modem Atlas, oompriring- 18 Maps, royal 8ro 4s.61 

— Atlas of Andent Geography, royal 8vo Ui. 

~ Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising IS Maps, royal 8vo. 4s.61 

— General Atlas, Modem and Ancient, royal 4to tk, 

— Geographical CopyBocdcs, Ancient and Modem, 48. eadi Collectloo, or 

the Two together 7s.61 

M'Leod's complete Middle-Class Atlas, of 89 Maps, 4to. Bs. 

— Hand-Atlas of General Geography, 18mo 88.61 

— Class Atlas of Physical Ge(^(raphy, ISmo. 8b.61 

Bowman's Questions of the above Atlas, 18mo Is. 

M'Leod's Physical Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland, 4to. 61 

— Pupil's Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to 8s.61 

— School Atlas of Scripture Geography, royal 8V0. 7s. 

Brewer'sAtlasofHlstory and Geography, royal 8vo. 15s. 

Hughes's School Atlas of Bible Lands, fcp. ls.61 

Oeoloffjf and Mineralogy, 

Haughton's Manual of Geology, fbp 7s.6i 

Phillips's Guide to Geology, with Pllttes and Diagrams, &P s. 

— Treatise on Geology, with Vignettes and Woodcuts, % toIs. Ufp 7i. 

Aslohn's Manual ofthe Metalloids, with 88 Woodcuts, fsp. 7«.61 

Natural History and Botany, 

The Stepping-Stcme to Natural History, 18mo lt,61 

Or, in Two ParU- 1, Mammalia, Is. II. Birdt, ReptUtt, and FiOm, la. 
Owen's Natural History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts, 9d. eaoh, or 1 toL . . 8s. 

Tate's Natural History of Familiar Things, iSmo.. Is. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, fcp. 10s.6d. 

Greene's Manual ofCorals and SeaJellies(CbI«fit«ratoX fcp. 5e. 

— Manual of Sponges and AnimaloiUa (Protoeoa\ fq[> li. 

Teo's Student's Manual of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, fuari^ rmig. 

The Elements of Botany for Families and Schools, fcp. 88.61 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, 8 Farts, fop 20s.. 

Lessons on the Universe, &c, being VoL III. of the * Instraotor,' ISmo. . . ... te. ' 
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SwaiDMMi's Hablta and Iiutinots of Animals, fcp Ss.6d. 

Wood's Bible Anima]s, 8to 21s. 

— Homes without Hands, 8yo. 21s. 

Chemistry, 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, 8yolB.8yo eOs. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fourth Edition, 15s. 

Part II.— Inorganic Chemistry, Fourth Edition, 8Ls. 

Part III.- Organic Chemistry, Third Edition, 24s. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, ISmo 9d. 

Odling's Manual of Chemistry, Part I. 8to 9s. 

-' Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown 8to 78. 6d. 

— Outlines of Chemistry, crown Sro 7s. 6d. 

— Lectures on Carbon, crown 8vo 4e. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy and Natural Science, 

Oanofs Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, post 8vo 15s. 

Amott's Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy, 8vo 21s. 

Maroet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy, fcp 10s. 6d. 

Tate's Little Philosopher, Chemiitnft M«ehanie», and Phtftici, 18mo 8s. 6d. 

— Light and Heat, for the use of beginners, 18mo M. 

-^ Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, 18mo. 9d. 

— Electricity, explained for the use of beginners, lOno. 9d. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro- Dynamics, 18mo 9d. 

Howning's Practical Hydraulics for Students in Engineering, 8vo 8s. 

Quarterly Journal of Science, with Illustrations, b», each No. 

Mechanics and Mechanism. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo £8. Key 8s. 6d. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mo M. 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12mo Ss.6d. 

Eater and Lardner's Treatise on Mechanics, fcp Ss.6d. 

Twisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown 8vo 10B.6d. 

Engineering and Architecture. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Steam Engine, ito 42e. 

— Catedilsm of the Steam Engbie, fcp At. 

" Accent Improvements in the Steam Engine, fcp. 08. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine, fcp gg. 

. Main and Brown's Marine Steam Engine, 8vo 12g. ^d . 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, 8vo. 4s.6d. 

. — Qae»tions on the Steakn Engine, 8vo 5s.8d. 

Fairbaim'sUsefol Information fbr Engineers. First, Second, and Third Series. 

with many Plates and Woodcuts, 8 vols, crown 8vo each 10s. 6d. 

— Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. 8vo 82g. 

Mitchell's Stepping-stone to Architecture, 18mov Woodcuts la. 

M oseley's Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Architecture, 8vo 2is. 

Qwilt's Encydopsedia of Architecture, 8vo 52s. 6d. 

Popular Astronomy and Navigation. 

The stepping-stone to Astronomy, 18mo 1b, 

Tate's Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, for beginners, ISmo 9d, 

Herschel's Treatise on Astronomy, fop 8s.6d. 

~ Outlines of Astronomy, Tenth Edition, Svo. 18a. 

Webb's Celestial Oldects for Common Telescopes, 16mo. 7s. Cd. 
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Eren's Xavl/utlon and Great Circle Sailing, ISmo Is. 

M errifleld and Erers'i NaTitration and Nautical Aitronomy, Bro, 14t. 

Pruetor's Twelve Maps of the Stars, royal 4U> 7s. 

PlaU I. \ a,^i f Six Northern Maps ; Plate HI. 1 ««-^ f Six Northern Maps ; 

Plate IV.;"««^l8ix8oatheniMa|)s; 



Plate II'. } ^'^ I Six Southern MafM ; 

Containing the Starn, their Names, 
Letters, &c.. the Constellation Fi- 
gures. Jko.. Meridians, Declination 
urallels, &o. 



Containing the SUrs and Milky-War 
only, on a blaok background. 



, Parallels, uw. 

! Proctor's llandbook of the Stars, square fop. 8to 5s. 

I — Constellation-Seasons. 13 quarto Plates 6s. j 

! — Sun-Vietrs of the Earth, in 14 odoarad Plates as. , 

i — Ttro Charts of the Solar System eadi Id.' 

" — Chart of the Zodiac, coloured Is. i 

I ~ ChartofMars. with 18 Vie\rs or the Planet Is. i 

! Jaans's Handbook for the Stars, royal 8vo 4s.6d. 

< — Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Pajit I. Proefiooi, 18mo. Ss. ' 

I - — — P^BiII.rAeorsttMi^royalSvo.. 7s. 6d. ' 
Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets, Third Edition, post 8vo Us.6d. , 

Animal Physiology and the Pre$en>alion of Healih, \ 

The House I Live In; Structure and Functions of the Human Body, 18mo. ... Is.8d. | 
Bray's Physiology for Schools Is. 

— Diagrams for Class Teaching perpair6s.H 

Hoirard's OvmnasU and Gymnastics, crown 8to ]0s.6d. 

Marshall's Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. . .S2s. 

Bomettic Economy and Oeneral Knowledge. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each Ss. Keys each 4s. ' 

Lessons on Houses , &o. being Vol. II. of the * Instructor,' 18mo Is. 

Instructions in Housebold Matters for Girls leaving School, fcp ls.6di , 

Tbe Stepping-stone to Knowledge, 18mo U, 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to General Knowledge, ISmo Is. 

Burbnry'sMary'sEvery Day Bookof Useful Knowledge, l8mo.Ss.6d. Qoeatiooe, Is. 

Chronology and Hi&toricoi Genealogy, I 

Book of the Calendar, being Vol. IV. of the •Instructor,' 18mo Is. I 

Conybeare's School Chronology, or Great Dates of History, square ISmo Is. 

Hewlett's Metrical Chronology, Sixth Edition, post 8vo 7s. 

Woodward's Chronological and Historical Bneydopedia [jn titprm. 

Slater's Ssatontfio CAronoto^'oa, the Original Work, Umo. Ss.iil. 

~ — — improved by M.8«well,lSmo..... St.6d. 

Fitsgerald's Kings of Europe, nearltf readif. 

Crook's Events of England in Bhyme, square 160u». U. 

Long's Chart of EngUsh History and Handbook, neor^ rs«lr* 

Mythology and JjUiquitiee. 

Cox's Manual ofMythology, in Question and Answer, fcp 8a. 

— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 2 vols. 8vo. neaHp r«mAp, 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown 8vo 6s.6d. 

Dyer's History of the City of Rome, with 2 Maps, 8vo 16t. 

Becker's OaUu» : Roman Soenes of the Time of Augustus, poet Rvo. 7s. M. 

— Ch4xridM'. Illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks 7s. 6d. 

Rioh'sIllnstratedDlotiotiaryofBoiBaa and Greek Antiquities, post 8vo. Us.6d. 

Biography. 

Glelg's Book of Biography, 18mo M. 

The 8tepping<^tone to Biography, ISmo. la. 
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Maimder's Biofcntphleal Treasuiy, re-written by W. L. R. Gates, fep Ifle. 6d. 

CatM's Dictionary of General Biofcrapiiy, 8vo 21a. 

VouBanmer's Life and System of Peatalozzi, 8vo te. 

British History, 

Gnnn and Turner's History of Enf^land for Girls' Schools tin the pre$t. 

Turner's Analysis of English and French History, fcp 2a. (kU 

Outlines of the History of England, Iftooo Is. 

The Stepping-stone to English History, Wrno.; Is. 

Lupton's English History, Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo 7s.«d. 

Gleig's School History of England, abridged, 12mo to. 

— First Book of History—England.lBmo. 2s. or 21 parts each 9d. 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of History, 18mo »d. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo M. 

Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo 9d. 

LitUewood's Essentials of English History, fcp Ss. 

Bartle's Synopsis of English History, Revised Edition, fcp Ss.6d. 

Perry's Guide to Scottish History, 18mo. 8s.M. 

Cusack's Student's Manual of the History of Ireland, nearltf ready. 

General History, 

Staiford's Compendium of Universal History, fcp 4«. 

Elements of Modem History, being Vol. VII. of the ' Instructor,' IPmo... 28. 

Elements of Ancient History, being Vol. VI. of the * Instructor,' l^mo 2s. 

Tales, &c. firom History, being Vol. I. of the ' Instructor,' 18mo 2s. 

Stridiland's Tales and Stories from History, fcp 8s. 6d. 

Gumey's Chapters from French History, fcp 6s. 6d. 

OutlinesoftheHistory of France, Third Edition, 18mo Is.Sd. 

The Stepping^tone to French History, 18mo Is. 

Crowe's History of France, to the Accession of Napoleon III. 5 Vols. 8vo.. . £4 Ite. (kU 
Beesly's Notes on Macaulay's Essay on the War of the Succession in Spain, fcp. Is. 

Maunder's Historical Treasuiy, with Index, fcp 10s.6d. 

MangnaU's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo 4s. 6d« 

Comer's Questions (m the History <tf Europe, 12mo 5s. 

Steinmetz's History of Modem Europe, crown 8vo 5s. 8d. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Germany, fcp 88. M. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of the History of India, near^ ready. 

Marshman's History of India, to close of Ld. Salhousie's Administration, 8 v. 228. 6d. 

Sewell's Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fop to. 

Outlines of Grecian History, IMno Is. 

The Stepping-stone to Ancient Grecian History,18mo Is. 

Browne's History of Ancient Greece, for beginners, 18mo 9d. 

Sewell's First History of Greece, fcp. 8s. 6d. 

Schmitx's History of Ancient Greece, Sixth Edition, fcp. 7s.(kU 

Cox's Histories of Ancient Greece and Ancient Rome, drawn from Original 

Authorities, and designed diiefly for the use of Colleges iln prtjparatiUm, 

Cox's Tale of the Great Persian War, from J7«rodettw, fcp 8s.6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown 8vo 7s. fid. 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Greece, fcp. 28. 

Thirlwall's History of Ancient Greece, 8 vols, fcp 288. 

M oiler's Literature of Ancient Greece, trans, by Lewis ft Donaldson, 8 v. 8vo. 21s. 

Sewell's Child's First History of Rome, fcp ! ; 28. 6d. 

Parkhurst's Questions on Sewell's Child's First History of Rome Is. 

Outlines of Ancient Roman History, 18mo lOd. 

The Stepping-stone to Ancient Roman History, 18mo Is. 
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Turner't Analysis of Andent Roman Hlitory.fsp Is. 

Browne's History of Ancient Rome, for beginners, 18mo 9d, 

Mttrivale's History of the Romans mider the ICmpire, 8 vols, poet 8vo. 48k 

— > Fall of the Roman RepabllclSmo 7t.tA. 

Ihne's Roman History, Vols. I. and II. 8vo iNearlprmu^, 

Scripture History^ Moral and Religious Works. 

Hide's National Moral Levson Books, in Three Parts :— 

I. The Duties Men owe to Themselves, S vols. fcp. ntarlg readp, 

II. The Dutiws Men owe to One Another, in tke prm$, 

III. The Duties Hen owe to Ooo, in preparation. I 

Combes and Hiues* Scripture Facts, Chronologically ArranRed, 18mo. Is. 4d.« I 

or in Two Parts, lOld TeMtamsnt Facts and New], 9d. eadh. ! 

The 8teppinff-8tone to Bible l^iowledge, 18mo li. j 

Outlines of Sacred History, 16mo. 2s.6d. I 

Gleig's Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, l%no. 2s. or 2 Parts each. . M. 

Valpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, 18mo. Is. 

Zornlin's Bible Narrative Chronologically Arranged, ISmo 5s. 

Kilioott's Critical and OrammatioEd Conunentary on 8t. Paul's Epistlea, 8vo. 

Galatians, 8s. 6d.; Ephesians, 88. 6d.; The Pastoral Epistles, lOs. 6d.; 

Philippians, Coloeslaus, and Philemon, 10s. 6d. ; ThsKsalonians, 7s. 6d. 

Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols, crown 8vo 12s. 

Potis's Paley's Evidences and Hora PauUnm, 8vo 10s.6d. 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, Svo. 16s. 

(iorle's Examination Questions (m the above, fop. Ss.6d. 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp l(is.6d. 

Kiddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp te. 

— Outlines of Scripture History, op 2s.6d. ; 

Home's Introduction to the Scriptures, 4 vols. Svo 4te. I 

— Compendious Introduction to the Bible, post Svo 6a. I 

Kalisch's Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New Trauslathm* VdU 

1. Qenesis, Svo. ISs. or adapted for the General Header, i2s. Vcd. U. ' 

Exodus, 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. VoL IIL Part 1. I 

Leviticus to Chapter X. 158. or adapted for the General Reaaer, 8s. I 

Davidson's Introduction to the New Testament, 2 vols. Svo £1 10s. 

Cook's Acts of the Apostles, with a Commentary. &c. Svo. 12s.6d. | 

Bowen's Key to the AcU of the Apostles, fcp 4s.6d. 

Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, ISmo. 6d. 

Barclay's Edition of Whately's Lessons on Christian Evidences, fcp. 8a. ISmo. 6d. 

Sewell's Night Lessons firom Scripture, 82mo Ss. 

— Self-Examination before Confirmation, 82mo la.6d« 

>. Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, fop 4s. 

— Preparation for the Holy Conmiunion, 82mo. la. 

— Readings for Every Day in Lent, fh)m Jeremy Taylor, fcp. fia. 

Hume's Moral Essays, by Green and Grose, 2 vols. Svo. nMrlv ready, 

— Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Grose, 2 vols. Svo. nearly readf, \ 

Bartle's Exposition of the Church Catechism, 12mo Is. taL I 

Cooper's Salient Point* of Scripture History, tbe Pentateuch, ISmo 9i, , 

— Historical Books ofthe Old Testament, ISmo la. [ 

Littlewood's Essentials of New Testament History, nearlp readjf. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, 

Lewes's History of Philosophy firom Thales to Comt«, 2 vols, Svo. 90s. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning, fcp Is.Od. > 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. Svo 28s. 

— System ai Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. Svo. 259. 

Killick's Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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Stebbing*! ▲nalysis of HUI'b System of Logic, 12ino. 8i. 6d . 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8vo 10s. 0d. 

Markby's Bacon's Essays, with References and Notes, fcp Is. 6d. 

Whately's Elements of Logic, 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo is. 6d. 

— Elements of Rhetoric, 8vo. lOs. Od. crown 8vo is. 6d. 

Bain's Rhetoric and English Composition, crown 8vo. is. 

— Mental and Moral Science, Second Edition, crown 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp 28. 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 8vo 12s. 

Fichte's Contributions to Mental Philosophy, by Morell, fcp 5s. 

Morell's ElemenU of Psychology, PartL postSvo. 7s.M. 

Civil Law and Political Science. 

Maroefs Conversations on Different Kinds of Governments, 18mo 28. 

Sandars's Institutes of Justinian, 8vo ISe. 

Principles of Teaching, SfC. 

Sewell's Principles of Education, 2 vols, fcp 12s. 6d. 

J ohnston's Ladies' College and School ExMniner, fcp Is. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

Robinson's Manual of Method and Organisation, fcp 8s. 6d. 

Gill'sText-BookofSchoolEducation, Method, and Management, fcp 8s. 

Quick's Essays on Educational Reformers, post 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Sullivan's Papers on Education and 8chool>Keeping, 12mo 2s. 

Potts's Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I. fcp. is. 6d. 

— Account of Cambridge Scholarships and Exhibitions, fcp Is. 6d. 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Conmion Things, 18mo Is. 6d. 

Johnston's Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo 88. 6d. 

M*Leod's Middle Class Examiner, 18mo Is. 

The Qreeh Language, 

Donaldson's GrsBCse Grammatics Rudimenta, Editlo Tertla, fcp 2s. 0d. 

Parry's Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo 8s. ed. 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo is. 6d. 

— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar, Sixth Edition, 12mo is.6d. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or PalsBstra Musarum, 12mo. 58. 6d. 

Preston's Greek Verse Composition, crown 8vo is. 6d. 

Miller's Elementary Greek Syntax, post 8vo is. 

Collis's Pontes Classioi. No. II. Greek, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

— Praxis GrsBoa, in Three Parts, 12mo. lls.Bd. 

Pabt I. Etymology, 12mo 2s. 6d. | Pabx II. Syntax, 12mo. 6s. 

PiiXT IIL Greek Accentuation, Exercises, and Examinaticm Papers, 12mo Ss. 

Collis's Greek Verse-Book : Praxis lambica, 12mo iB.6d. 

Walford's Progressive Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Donaldson's New Cratylus, Third Edition, 8vo. 21s. 

Edwards's First Greek Reader, with English Notes, fcp is. 

Wilkina's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo 7s. 6d. Key 2s. 0d. 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. is. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

— Progressive iireek Delectus, l<mo. is. Key 2s.6d. 

Meier's Elementary Praxis of Greek Composition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilkins's Progressive Greek Anthology, limo. 5s. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo is. Key 2s. 6d. 

Hall's Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue, 12mo. |5s. 

Yonge's Larger English-Greek Lexioon, ito 21s. 

— English-Greek Lexicon, abridged for Sdiools, square 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Liddell and Scotf s Larger Greek-Eng'lish Lexioon, crown ito 868. 

— — — Greek-English Lexioon, abridged for Schools, square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Robiiuon*8 OrMk and EngUsh Lexicon of the New Testament, 8yo lOi. 6d. 

Webeter and Wilkinson's Greek Testament, with English Notes, 2 vols. 8to. . . 44s. 
Y<A. I. the Oonpels and Acts, SOs. | Vol. 11. the Epistles and the Apocalypse, t4s. 

Bloomfteld's Colleve and School Greek Testament, fep 78. 61 

Wilkins's Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown 8vo 78.61 

— Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, with English Notes, crown 8to 4b. 6d. 

— Speeches in Thueydides translated [In tktfnu. 

Zeller's Socrates and the Socratic Schools, by the Rev. 0. J. Reichel, crown Sro. 8a. 6d. 

— Aristotle and the Elder Peripatetics, translated by J. A. Bymonda, M.A. 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. 8vo 28s. 

Williams's Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, 8vo. 12b. 

Congreve's Politics of Aristq^le, with English Notes, 8vo ]0i. 

Anthon's Homer's Iliad, Books I. to III. edited by the Kev. Dr. Mi^Jor, 12mo.. . 4s. 6d. 

Pindar's Odes, &o., revised and explained by Donaldson, 8vo 16s. 

Major's Afe«$Us, Heeuba, Medea, Oreetee, and Phcenieem of Eoripidee, with 

English Notes, post 8vo. tit.; the Plays separately eadi fis. 

Bophoclis TraKadiee Superstites, receneuit Gulielmos Linwood, M. A. 8vo. .... 16s. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L. U. Rndd, M.A. 8vo. ISe. 

Sophodis fK(Uput Bex, (E<Upu$ Ooloneu$t and Antigone, by firasae, fit. eadi. 

Pkiloetetee, by Burges, 5s. AJax and Electro, by Valpy .eadi fis. 

Excerpta ex Uerodoto, with English Notes, by J. K. Major, D.D. fcp. 4s. Id. 

Inhister's Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, 12mo Ss.ld. 

White's Xenophon's Expedition of Cyras, with English Notes, 12ino 71.61 

Sheppard and Evans's Notes on Thueydides, New Edition, nearly ready. 

Hickie's Xenophon's Memorabillaof Socrates, post 8vo. 8B.6d. 

— — Anabasis, Books I. and II. fcp. 8vo Ss.61 

Parry's Beges et Heroes, trom Herodotus, with Notes, crown 8vo tB,61 

The Latin Language, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo 2s.6d. 

— — — — Grammar, by the same Editor, 12mo \lntkie preu* 

Subtidia Primaria, Steps to Latin ; Companion Exercise Books to the PuNie 

School Latin Primer, By the same Editor. Part 1. 2s. 6d. Part II Ss.61 

Key to the Exercises in Subeidia Primaria, Parts I. and II. price Sa. supplied 

to Inbtkuciors only on application to the Publishers. 

Kennedy's Classical or Higher Latin Grammar, 8vo [/« ttsjprstk 

Sketch of the History of Gta>ammar, limo Is. 61 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo 2s. 

The Child's Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo. Is. 

White's First Latin Parsing-Book, 12mo 2s. 

— First Latin Exercise-Book, 12mo 28.6d. Key 2s. 61 i 

Collis's Proxts LaiMna PHmario, 12mo 2s.6l | 

Wilkins's Progressive Latin Delectus, 12mo 2s. 

— Easy Latin Prose Exercises, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. K^ 2s. 61 

White and Riddle's Large Latin-Euglish Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to 42s. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Size), medium 8vo .. .IBs. 

— Junior Student's Complete English-Latin and Latin-English Dic- 

tionary, square 12mo Uk. 

" Separately I ■^^^ Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 6d. 

I The English-Latin Dictionai-y. price 5s. 6d. 

Riddle's Complete Latin-English and English* Latin Dictionary, 8vo. 21s. 

R«nftrA.tAlv J ^^® English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 
oepar»i«ijr ^ ^^^ Latin-BngUsh Dictionary, 15s. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's I^at.-£ug and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, square 12mo. ..lOs.tl 

fl«mftrfttAiv / The Latin-English Dictionary. 6s. 

oeparawiy \ xhe EngUsh-Latin Dictionary. 6s. 
Riddle and Arnold's English-Latiu Lexicon, 8vo. 21s. 

— — — Abridged by Ebden, square poet 8vo 7t.tl 
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Kennedy'i Elementary Latin Orammar, ISmo »,. . Ss. 6d. 

— First Latin Reading-Book, or Trinodnium Latinam, ISmo 2s. 

— Second Latin Readinir^Book, or Palnstra Latina, 12mo 58. 

Collis'8 Chief Tenses of Latin and Greek Irregular Verbs, 8vo. eadi Collection Is. 

Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo. 5s. Key 6s. 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, ISmo. 2s. 6d. The Accidence separately .. Is. 

Coilis's Pontes Classici LatinL Sixth Editioxu 12mo 8s.6d. 

ColILs's Praxis Latina,Tfro ParU. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Part I. for Beginners 2s. 6d. | Part II. for Advanced Students . . Ss. 

Hall's Principal Roots and Derivatives of the Latin Language, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

White's New Virgil Reader, nearltf r§ady» 

Mi^ior's Latin Exercises for King's College School, fop 2s. 6d. 

— Passages from the Spectator, for Translati<m into Latin, ISmo Ss. Sd. 

Walford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Prose, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo 8s. 6d. Key 6s. 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, l2mo. 6e. Key 5s. 6d. 

Beverley's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo 2s. 6d. Key 5s. 

Wilkins's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, orown 8vo. 5s. 6d. Key 2s. (M. 

— Latin Prose Exercises, crown Svo. 4s. 6d. Key 5s. 

Edwards's Exercises in Latin Accidenoe. 12mo Is. 6d. 

— Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics, ISmo 8s. 

Wilkins's Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, &c.) 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

— Latin Anthology, Gor the Junior Classes, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo 2b. M. 

Yonge's Latin Gradus, post Svo. 98., or with Appendix 12s. 

Rapier's Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse I2mo Ss. 6d. Key 28. <d. 

WiOford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, L2mo. . .2s. 6d. Key 5s. 

— — — Second Series, 12mo ; 2b. 6d. 

— Card of Latin Prosody Is. 

Tonga's Odes Mid Epodes of Horace, School Edition, 12mo 4b. 6d. 

— Satires and Epistles of Horace, School Edition, 12mo 5s. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace, Svo 21s. 

— Eton Pocket Edition of the Works of Horace, 16mo. 4h. 6d. 

Oirdlestone and Osborne's Horace, 12mo 7b. 6d. 

Oonington's ^neid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, crown Svo 9b. 

Kenny's Virgil's £neid. Books I. II. III. and V. ISmo. each Book Is. 

Anthon's^neidofVirgiUEditedby Dr. Major, fcp 5s. 

Pyeroft's Virgil, with English Notes, 12mo. 7s. 6d. without Notes 3s. Sd. 

Bradley's Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil's iGneid, fcp. 2s. 6d. 

Parry's Origines Romanes, from Livy, with English Notes, crown Svo. 4b. 

Parry's Ciceronis Epistolarum Delectus, post Svo 6b. 

White's Cicero's Cato Ma^for and Lslius, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Yonge's Ciceronis Epistolse, with English Notes, nearly ready. 

Bradley's Cornelius Nepos, Improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

> — Select Fables of Phssdrus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo. . . 28. 6d. 

— Eutropius, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

IsUBte^s Cesar, Books I.— VII. 12mo. 4s. or with Beading Lessons 4s. Sd. 

— Cesar's Commentaries, Books I.— V. 12mo Ss. 6d. 

— First Book of Cesar's Gallic War, 12mo. ls.6d, 

Kenny's Cesar's Commentaries, Book I. ISmo. Is. Books II. and III is. 

Choroh and Brodribb's Pliny's Letters, with English Notes, nearly ready. 

The French Language, 

The stepping-stone to French Pronunciation, ISmo la. 

Prendei^t'B Mastery Series, French, Third Edition, 12mo Is. 6d. 
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StiAvenard's Rules and Exercises on the French Langoag*. Part I. crown 8vo.. . 8e. 6d. 
▲Ibitta* How to Speak French, Riffhth Edition, fop. Ss.Qd. 

— Instantaneoos French Exercises. New Edition. f?p 2s. Key Ss. 

— French Pronounced, Self- Helps, price Oira SHtLLoro. 

Belin's French and English Idioms, ISino ts.ftd. 

Yentonillao's French Poetry, with English Notes.lSmo U. 

Contausean's Practical French and English Dictionary, post 8to 10i.6d« 

Part I. French-English, 5s. 6d. Part II. English-French, 5s. 6d. 

— Pocket French and English DioUonary, square 18mo Ss. M. 

— Premieres Lectures, limo t8.6d. 

— First Step in French, I2mo 2s.6d. 

— French Orammar, ISmo 5s. 

Key to'the Exercises in Contanseau's * First Step ' and * French Grammar,' 12mo. Ss. 
CoQtansean's Guide to French Translation, ISmo 8s.6d. Key 8s.6d. 

— Prosateurs et Pontes Fran«ais, ISmo 68.6d. 

— Precis de la Litt^ratnre Fraii^aise, ISmo. 5s. 

— Abr^Ktf de I' Histoirede France, ]2mo 6s.6d. 

8«well*B Oontes Faciles, from Modem French Writers, crown Sro. Ss. 6d. 

— , Bxtraits Choisis des Auteurs Hodemes, crown 8vo 5s. 

StiAvenard's L.ectures Franoaises rrora Modem Authors, 12mo 4s. 6d« 

Meissner's PcUmitra GalUeat or Philology of the French Language, 12mo. .... 4b. Sd. 

German^ Spanish, and Hebrew, 

Just* s German Orammar. ISnio Is. fld. 

— German Reading Book. 12mo SB.6d. 

Bemays* German Grammar, fcp SB.6d. 

— German Exercises, fcp 8s.6d. 

— German Reader, fcp 5s. 

Wintzer's First German Rook for Beginners, fcp SB.ed. 

Fischer^Fischarfs Elementary German Grammar, fcp 2s.6d. 

Preudergast's Handbook to the Mastery Series ls.6d. 

— Mastery Series, German l8.6d. 

— Manual of Spanish, ISmo Is. 6d. 

— Manual of Hebrew, ISmo. [iVsar/y readf. 

Rlaekley and Friedl&nder's Practical German and English Dictionary, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Goethe's Iphlgenie anf Tauris, English Notes by Oppen, fcp 28. 

— Egmont, with English Notes by Oppen, fcp 28.6d. 

Lessing's Minna von Barahelm, Erglish Notes by Oppen, fcp. 2b. 61 

— Nathan der Welse, EngliBh Notes by Oppen, fcp iNearl^ read^. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, with EngliBh Notes by Oppen, fcp 28.64. 

Kalisch's Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. Part L 8yo. .... 12s. 6d. Key 5b. 

— - - PartlL8ro 12,. «d. 

Hindustani and Sanskrit, 

Mailer's (Max) First Book of the Hitopadesa. Royal 8vo.78. 6d. or Sanskrit 

Text only •.... 8«.6d. 

— Second, Third, and Fourth Books of the Hitopadesa. Royal 8vo. 

78. 6d. Sanskrit Text only jjg.gd. 

— Sanskrit Orammar for Beginners, in Devangari and Roman 

Letters throughout. Royal 8vo 15g, 

Benfey's Sanskrit-English Dictionary, the Sanskrit Words printed both in the 

Original Devangari and in Roman Letters, 8vo 52s. 6d. 

(^ The School- Books, Atlases, Mapi, &c. comprised in these General 
Lists, are more fully described, under the present classification, in Messrs. 
LoNOM A NS and Co.'s Catalogue of Sekooi- Books, 4to. pp. 90, whichmay be bid 
gratia or will be forwarded free of postage on application. 
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